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HERE !IS DESCRIBED 

THE MOST IMPORTANT WAY 

OF PREPARING FOR CHRISTMAS. 

HERE ARE PRAYERS THAT REPRESENT 
THAT KIND OF PREPARATION. 


Preparation 


for 


OhWRISTMAS 


DONALD F. MILLER, C.SS.R. 


HE word “preparation” has a 

wide variety of meanings for 
most people in connexion with 
Christmas. It means preparing gifts 
and greetings for relatives and 
friends. It means preparing the home 
with outside and inside decorations 
that reflect the joy of the great feast. 
It means preparing new clothing to 
be worn, or old ones to be made 
spotless and neat. It means prepar- 
ing for family reunions and festive 
meals in the company of those be- 
loved. 

All this should be but secondary 
preparation for Christmas. Some- 
thing else is primary, and that is the 
preparation of the mind and heart 
and soul to be united with Christ on 
His birthday in a very special and 
intimate way. Without that the oth- 
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er ways of preparing for and cele- 
brating Christmas become mockery 
and emptiness. And the saddest 
sight to be seen in the whole world 
is that of people who are so carried 
away by the secondary celebration 
of Christmas that they have no time 
for that which is primary. 

The primary preparation for Christ- 
mas must be made within the heart 
and mind of an individual. This re- 
quires a slowing down of the tempo 
of his daily external activities. It 
means more than that. It means com- 
ing to a full stop at certain intervals, 
entering into the presence of God 
and thinking the thoughts, expressing 
the aspirations, making the resolves 
and asking for the helps that will 
make his union with Christ as per- 
fect as possible on Christmas. 








The Catholic Church aids in this 
work by designating four weeks as 
a time of spiritual and interior prep- 
aration for Christmas called Advent. 
The texts of the Masses during this 
time, the violet of the vestments, the 
urgings to penance and prayer and 
the sacraments, all are intended to 
arouse in the heart of the individual 
the convictions and sentiments that 
will inspire him to surrender himself 
completely to Christ His only Saviour 
on Christmas day. , 


This can be made still easier for 
those who want to prepare rightly 
for Christmas if definite topics and 
thoughts for meditation during Ad- 
vent are placed before them. That 
is what is being offered here. We 
cannot force anyone to stop and 
think during Advent; but for any- 
one who is willing to stop (no mat- 
ter how busy) we do offer help in 
thinking the thoughts that will lead 
to a perfect personal celebration of 
Christmas. 


There are four weeks of Advent. 
Each of these weeks should be ded- 
icated to a specific topic of medita- 
tion, resolve and prayer. The very 
least we can urge readers to do is 
this: Spend at least ten to fifteen 
minutes each day of each week of 
Advent on the meditation designat- 
ed for that week below. Do this pref- 
erably in church before our Lord in 
the Blessed Sacrament, but if that 
is not possible, be content to do it 
in your own home when all is quiet 
around you. The prayerful aspiration 
at the end of the meditation should 
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be memorized and repeated as often 
as possible during the day. 


I. FIRST WEEK OF ADVENT 
Topic: Faith 
JESUS, Your birthday will be 
entirely without meaning to 
me unless I have unshakable faith in 
Who You are and in Your personal 
relationship to me. 

Unless I truly believe that You 
are the infinite God made man, born 
in a stable on Christmas to be my 
Saviour, then I have no good reason 
for celebrating Christmas at all. 


I know that the virtue of faith in 
You was infused into my soul when 
I was baptized. I also know that this 
infused faith can become dormant, 
inactive, fruitless and void unless I 
stir myself to keep it alive and active. 
At Christmas, above all, I want my 
faith in You, as my God and 
Saviour, to be unreserved, and to be 
reflected in all my deeds. 


This faith, which I want to be so 
perfect at Christmas, practically 
means two things, O Jesus. It means 
understanding the reasons for believ- 
ing in You as my God and my 
Saviour; and it means complete sur- 
render of my mind and will to what 
You have taught me that I cannot 
understand. 


You made me an intellectual be- 
ing to Your own image and likeness. 
Therefore You could not ask me to 
believe in You, or to accept any- 
thing You said, without giving me 
solid intellectual reasons for so do- 
ing. 
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I am blessed in being able to cele- 
brate Your birthday with a knowledge 
of all that You said and did after 
Your birth and throughout Your 
life, and with a knowledge of the 
effect that Your coming has had up- 
on the world. 


I believe, yea, I know, that You 
are the Son of the living God by 
reason of the countless amazing 
miracles You wrought, giving sight 
to the blind, hearing to the deaf, 
speech to the dumb, cleansing to the 
lepers, health to every kind of sick 
and suffering. Above all, I believe 
and know that You are My God by 
reason of Your rising from the dead 
after Your enemies had mangled 
Your body and transfixed You to a 
cross. 


I believe and I know that You are 
my God because of the prophecies 
that were fulfilled in You; because 
of the divine beauty of Your teach- 
ing and Your example; because of 
the miraculous manner in which 
You have transformed the hearts of 
men and of nations wherever they 
have been humble enough to accept 
You. 


All this, I realize, is more truly a 
preliminary to faith than faith itself. 
Even with all this evidence of Your 
divinity before me, You have left me 
free to accept or reject the myster- 
ies, the hard sayings, the difficult 
commandments, which as God You 
made known to me and binding upon 
me. 

Freely, now, I reaffirm my faith 
not only in Your divinity, but also 
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in everything You have revealed to 
me, whether I can understand it or 
not, whether it is appealing or un- 
appealing to my human nature. 

I believe that I need You as my 
Saviour, because I share in the pen- 
alty of my human family’s first sin 
and in its continuing actual sins. 


I believe Your many statements 
to the effect that, through Your life 
and death, You would not only make 
it possible for me to be a friend of 
God again, but to be transformed in- 
to a child of God, and to be granted 
a vision of God and companionship 
with God that are infinitely beyond 
any reward I could merit by my own 
efforts. — 

I believe that, though only You 
could have made this possible for 
me, I am the one who must coop- 
erate with Your generosity to make 
it actual. I believe that You are what 
You said You were: the way, the 
truth and the life; the way, because 
You teach me how I must walk and 
live; the truth, because You teach 
me what I must believe; the life, be- 
cause You offer to share Your di- 
vine, everlasting, perfectly happy life 
with me. 

I believe in the seven sacraments 
You founded as the channels through 
which Your divine life would flow 
into my veins. I shall prove my be- 
lief by centering my life around those 
sacraments, 


I believe in the Church You es- 
tablished to keep all Your teachings 
unchangeably before my mind, to 
reoffer Your sacrifice daily, and to 
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dispense to me the sacraments that 
I would need. 

I believe in Your moral law, as 
declared by You, as expounded and 
applied to particular circumstances 
by Your Church, as demanding my 
fidelity by Your words: “If thou 
wouldst enter into life, keep My com- 
mandments.” 

With this faith I want to prepare 
for Christmas. With this faith I will 
celebrate Christmas. In this faith I 
will live and die. 


Aspiration: O Jesus, I believe in 
You as the light of the world. Let 
me walk Your way; let me hold fast 
to Your truth; let me live Your life 
forever. 


Il, SECOND WEEK OF ADVENT 
Topic: Hope 

JESUS, during this second 

week of Advent, grant me a 
clear understanding of the true and 
final purpose of Your coming into 
the world, and the firm will to seek 
that purpose above everything else 
in the world. 


You came into the world on the 
first Christmas to save me from my 
sins, to elevate me to a new and di- 
vine life, to win for me a heaven 
in which I shall see God and enjoy 
my friends and loved ones in a per- 
fect way forever. 

You were born in the extreme 
poverty of a stable, You lived in 
the obscurity of Nazareth, You spent 
three years in preaching and working 
miracles amidst all sorts of hard- 
ships, and You suffered through a 
night and most of a day of most 
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bitter torments before You died on 
a criminal’s cross — all to prove to 
me how much You loved me, and to 
win for me the superabundant graces 
that would make heaven easily at- 
tainable. 


I trust in Your merits. I am cer- 
tain they are far more than I need. 
I count on heaven as my goal be- 
cause of what You have done for 
me. 

However, I know, O Jesus, that 
this trust, this hope, this expectation 
of heaven through Your merits must 
make me ready to pay the compara- 
tively small price that is left to my 
free will, always aided by Your in- 
vincible grace. 

You ask me to carry a cross with 
You and after You. I know that my 
crosses can never be as heavy, as 
hard, as cruel, as the one on which 
You died for me. Indeed, on many 
days of my life, thanks to Your 
goodness, I shall not be conscious 
of a cross at all. 


You will decide when the cross 
will be laid on my shoulders, and 
what sort of cross it will be. When 
You send it, in the form of sickness, 
especially my last illness that will 
lead to death, I shall accept it with 
my eyes fixed on Your cross and on 
heaven. 

When You send it in the form of 
bereavement, or loneliness, or unjust 
treatment from others, I shall ac- 
cept it as only a faint reminder of 
the cross on which You died for me. 

You ask me not only to carry the 
crosses that You send me, but to 
make crosses for myself by over- 
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coming the unruly instincts of my 
fallen human nature. 

You ask me to overcome the 
greed for worldly possessions to 
which I am inclined; if I have few of 
these things, to be content with few; 
if I have many, never to let them 
become a barrier between me and 
You. 


For the sake of the treasures of 
heaven, I this Christmas renounce 
all disorderly attachments to money 
and worldly possessions. I will not 
complain about what I lack and what 
others have; I will give as generously 
as I can to Your Church and to the 
poor; I will deny myself material 
luxuries I could have, as You denied 
Yourself all comforts by being born 
in a stable. 

You ask me to overcome my 
strong inclinations toward lust and 
the misuse of sex, for the sake of 
the ecstasies and raptures I shall ex- 
perience in heaven. 

I will resist every lustful thought 
or desire as soon as I recognize it in 
my mind or heart. I will permit no 
love of a human being, not even of 
one bound to me by the most sol- 
emn ties, to induce me to cooperate 
in sins of the flesh. 


I will think often of Your virginal 
life, and Your virgin Mother, and 
Your many warnings of how the 
kingdom of heaven is not for those 
who misuse their bodies for the sake 
of sinful pleasure. 

You ask me to renounce my pride 
and independence through a com- 
plete surrender of my will to You, 
the Lord and Master, Creator and 
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Redeemer, Rewarder or Punisher of 
my whole being. 

I do so surrender myself to You 
this Christmas. I ask for one thing 
that contains all other good things 
for me: that I may know Your will, 
and then do Your will at any cost, 
with all the humility and simplicity 
of a child. 

And in the midst of all these other 
expressions of my hope of heaven, I 
shall be constantly grateful for the 
many peaceful hours and generous 
benefactions You have given me in 
this world. On Christmas You come 
primarily to win heaven for me. O 
how many good things You also 
made it possible for me to enjoy in 
this passing world! For all these I 
shall always be grateful. 


Aspiration: O Jesus, I trust You; 
I hope and expect the happiness of 
heaven You won for me. Even if 
You ask for my life, or all my pos- 
sessions, or all my loved ones, I will 
cling to my hope of perfect happi- 
ness with You and my loved ones in 
heaven. 


Ill. THIRD WEEK 

Topic: Love of God 
JESUS, I cannot behold You, 
coming into the world on 
Christmas night as a tiny, helpless 
but beautiful baby, without thinking 
of the words in which You summed 
up all that You would ever ask of 
me: “You shall love the Lord your 
God with all your heart and all your 

mind and all your will.” 

You are my God. Something of 
the mystery of how the omnipotent 
God could become a little helpless 
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baby I grasp in this, that as a baby 
You knew I could not resist begin- 
ning to love You. 

But much more You have done 
to draw forth the love You com- 
manded me to give You. 

You are the one Who made me 
out of nothing, and made me to 
Your own image and likeness. Of 
all the things that You created and 
placed on earth, only to me did You 
give a mind, a free will, an immortal 
soul that can never die. 


You gave me Your sufferings, 
Your blood, Your very life, that sin 
might no longer separate me from 
Your Godhead and the happiness I 
was made to find only in God. 

You gave me a part of Yourself 
in what You taught me to call sanc- 
tifying grace, the great gift that en- 
ables me to live in and with and by 
Your own divine life. 


You gave me all the lesser good 
things I have ever known: my par- 
ents and my home and my many rel- 
atives and friends; my education for 
this world and for the next; my 
share in the good things You placed 
in the world to serve as food, cloth- 
ing, shelter, innocent pleasure for 
human beings; my health and special 
abilities and many sources of joy — 
all these things You gave me. 


How, then, can I not want to love 
You? How can I resist loving You? 
How can I ever prefer any love to 
Yours? 

But let me not pretend that the 
love I owe You need be expressed 
only in words. It does call for words, 
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spoken by my lips and in my heart; 
and often each day, especially in the 
morning and the evening, I shall say 
the simple words, “I love You, O 
Jesus, my God.” 


But You Yourself have taught me 
that I cannot love You by words 
alone. 

You have said that the test of my 
love for You is “keeping Your 
word.” This means doing Your will 
as You make it known to me. This 
in turn means hating sin, resisting sin 
even unto death. By deliberate sin I 
choose to hate You, even though my 
lips continue to say “I love You.” 


Such hatred I have shown You in 
the past. I have permitted my pride 
or my greed or my concupiscence to 
have their way, to drive You out of 
my heart, to nail You to a cross. For 
these things my love now means sor- 
row, so deep and true and grim a 
sorrow that I shall suffer anything 
rather than deliberately express 
hatred of You again by sin. Habitual 
recourse to Your sacrament of pen- 
ance will keep me mindful of my 
past hatred of You, and will keep 
alive my sorrow for that hatred un- 
til I die. 


You have also taught me that the 
love I owe You must inspire me to 
seek You out, to unite myself to 
You, especially in that wondrous op- 
portunity for union that You gave 
me, Holy Communion. 

At Christmas I shall join the 
throngs in gazing on Your likeness 
as an infant in the manger of a 
stable. O make me realize this Christ- 
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mas that in any crib I see only Your 
likeness; that in every tabernacle the 
living You is present before me. 


Can I say that I love You if You 
wait to leave the tabernacle in the 
hands of a priest each day to come 
to me, and I remain far away? Can I 
say that I love You if only rarely, 
once in many days or weeks or 
months, I approach the spot where 
You and I can become one? 

For all my neglect of this proof of 
love in the past I am sorry. This 
Christmas I shall find You, O my 
Jesus, and by my frequent approach 
to Holy Communion I shall never 
let You go. 


Aspiration: O Jesus, I love You 
with all my heart and soul and will. 
Never will I let sin separate us. Often 
will I hold You against my heart in 
Holy Communion. 


IV. FOURTH WEEK 

Topic: Love of Neighbor 

JESUS, I cannot rightly pre- 

pare for Christmas without be- 
ing inspired by Your example and 
forced by Your commands to love 
my fellow human beings as they are 
loved by You. 

You came to save sinners — all 
sinners. You made no distinction 
among sinners. You wanted them all, 
from the least to the worst, to share 
in Your redemption. 

You did everything possible to win 
all sinners. You never gave up trying 
to win them. You died asking Your 
Father to forgive even the very sin- 
ners who had decreed and executed 
Your death sentence. 
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You were patient, generous, plead- 
ing, merciful toward all the sinners 
whom You ever met or heard of. 
Sometimes You rebuked them sharp- 
ly, but only because You knew that 
rebukes alone would win them away 
from their hatred of You. 


You made Your example of love 
for sinners a mandate for me. “Love 
your neighbor as yourself,” You said. 
Again: “Love your neighbor as I 
love you.” Again: “You cannot hate 
or hurt a neighbor and be truthful 
in saying you love Me.” 


Therefore in You, Whom I want 
to love with my whole heart this 
Christmas, I must see all the human 
beings whose lives are in any way 
dependent on me or united to me. 


Open my eyes, O Jesus, to my 
selfishness, my meanness, my unjusti- 
fied impatience, my lack of sympathy 
and understanding and helpfulness 
toward the members of my own fam- 
ily. Make me see these things as 
contrary to Your spirit of love and 
sacrifice in behalf of all human be- 
ings, and therefore a diminishing of 
my love for You. 


Make me strong enough, not only 
to see my failures to love and work 
for and forgive the members of my 
family, but to correct these failures, 
even though they arise from deep- 
rooted temperament traits and care- 
less habits of many years. 

Open my eyes to see whether I 
fail in charity by prejudices against 
certain classes of human beings, 
whether of other races or national- 
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ities or creeds. Help me to see You 
and to love You in every human be- 
ing whom You created out of noth- 
ing, redeemed with Your blood, and 
destined for heaven. 

Open my eyes to my tendencies 
toward miserliness, hard-heartedness 
and ungenerousness in the presence 
of the poor and needy of the world. 


Above all, awaken and keep alive 
in my heart a flaming zeal to make 
You known to others by my exam- 
ple, my words, my influence, my 
prayers wherever I may be. I know 
that the whole world, and every in- 
dividual in the world needs only 
You. I know that You have asked 
my help in making You known as 
Him Whom the world needs. Let me 
never fail You, and those near to me 
who need You, by scandal or indif- 
ference or human respect. 


Aspiration: O Jesus, let me love 
my fellow human beings as they are 
loved by You. 


Prayer to Mary for Advent 

O Mary, virgin Mother of my 
Saviour, you prepared for the first 
Christmas in the most perfect pos- 
sible way. You believed without 
doubt that the Child you carried in 
your womb and whom you would 
soon bring forth was the Son of God 
coming to save us all. You trusted 
Him with a trust so perfect that you 
could say, of both the sorrows and 
joys that would be your lot, “Be it 
done unto me according to Thy 
word.” You loved Him with a per- 
fect love, and in Him you loved all 
the souls He came to save with so 











great a love and at so great a sacri- 
fice that God elected to make you 
their mother. O mother of Christ, 
obtain for me the grace to believe in 
Him like you, to trust Him as you 
trusted Him, to love Him and all 
human beings with a love like yours. 
This I ask that I may rightly cele- 
brate the birthday of your Son this 
year. 





CHRISTMAS BOASTER 


If hearts were cribs, 
And I in charge 
To rent them, lease them— 
Then, by George, 
I’d hire yours out 
For Christmas night 
And wreathe it with 
A green delight, 
And plait the straw 
To mold just right, 
And pray it warm 
For that dear night. 
Oh, He would love it, 
By and large, 
If hearts were cribs 


And I in charge. 


Frank Lee, C.SS.R. 
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Problems 


of 


Professional People 


ROBLEM: Are doctors different 

from what they used to be? When 
I was a child, the family doctor was a 
fatherly man, who never hurried when 
he visited a sick person, and chatted 
with all the members of the family. 
When you consulted him in his office, 
it was a friendly visit. When a woman 
was about to have a baby, he spent 
hours with her beforehand, so that he 
would surely be present when needed. 
But nowadays the doctor’s attitude is 
so impersonal that you are likely to 
conclude that he has no more interest 
in you than he would have in a sick 
dog. When he comes to the house or 
when you visit him in his office, every- 
thing is brief and businesslike. He in- 
sists on being called to a maternity 
case only when the baby is just about 
due. And for all this he charges about 
five times as much as the doctor of 
sixty years ago asked. Will you please 
say something about the moral side of 
this matter? 


OLUTION: In the first place, I be- 

lieve that our questioner has not 
taken into consideration all the circum- 
stances of the medical profession at the 
present day. At the present time far 
more persons are consulting doctors 
than was the custom in former days. 
Many of those who see the doctor to- 
day really need treatment, but would 
not have sought his help two genera- 
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The Doctor and the Patient 


tions ago, and the consequence is that 
they live much longer than they would 
have lived in the old days. Many others 
who consult the doctor today are per- 
sons who could very well get along 
without his aid, but are determined to 
run no chances. 


In any event, modern physicians 
have far more to do than the family 
doctors of sixty years ago; hence, they 
must be more rapid and businesslike in 
their practice. But even though they 
have no time for social amenities on 
their visits and in their offices, I be- 
lieve that, as a group, our doctors are 
deeply devoted to their work and sin- 
cerely dedicated to their patients. Of 
course, their fees are much higher than 
those of the old-time doctors, but the 
same is true of every remuneration for 
service in recent years. Moreover, the 
upkeep of a respectable office, the as- 
sistance of a nurse and perhaps of a 
receptionist, the need of modern equip- 
ment and medical books, etc., certainly 
justify a considerable raise in medical 
fees. 


On the other hand, I feel that in the 
case of some doctors — comparatively 
few, I believe, — the complaints of 
our correspondent are justified. This is 
due, in my opinion, mainly to two fac- 
tors: First, some doctors are too eager 
to get rich fast. Certainly, the doctor 
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has a right to a good income when he 
works diligently, but it is not good 
when he allows the craving for wealth 
to predominate over the desire to help 
his fellow men. A doctor, who is pri- 
marily concerned with money, is likely 
to be unduly hurried in caring for his 
patients, and will not give them the 
best of his attention and skill. This is 
the type of doctor who will insist that 
he be not called for a childbirth until 
the baby is about to arrive, because he 
will get the same fee whether he is 
present two hours or five minutes be- 
forehand. 


Secondly, I fear that our correspond- 
ent is correct when he claims that some 
doctors give the impression that they 
are no more interested in the human 
patient than they would be in a sick 
animal. Beyond doubt this unfortunate 
fact is due to the materialistic, and 
even atheistic, attitude of some doctors 
of the present day. To them, the pa- 
tient is only an animal, destined to go 
out of existence entirely at death. A 
doctor of this kind would be inclined 
to end a person’s sufferings by a lethal 
drug. At any rate, he would see no 
reason for informing a dying patient 
of his true condition, but would un- 








hesitatingly render him unconscious 
and let him pass into eternity without 
any opportunity to prepare his soul to 
appear before the judgment seat of 
God. 


Certainly, no Catholic doctor should 
ever be guilty of either of these two 
faults. If he is familiar with Catholic 
principles, he knows that his primary 
purpose in the medical profession is to 
give help and relief to his fellow men, 
not to amass wealth; and he will never 
forget that he is taking care of human 
beings, each of them endowed with an 
immortal soul, and that the good of 
the soul as well as that of the body, 
should be his concern, at least to the 
extent of letting a dying person know 
that he is soon to pass into eternity. 
Above all, the Catholic doctor will be 
filled with supernatural charity toward 
everyone who seeks his aid, for he will 
be mindful of the words of Jesus 
Christ: “As long as you did it for one 
of these, the least of my brethren, you . 
did it for me.” (Matt. 25:40) 


Very Rev. Francis J. Connell, 
C.SS.R., S.T.D., LL.D., L.H.D. 

The Catholic University of 
America. 





PRAISE FOR BLOOD DONORS 


“We do not hesitate to call your service of blood donors an apos- 
tolate. It is in fact performed in the service of the spiritual and corporal 
welfare of one’s suffering neighbor which is often the irreplaceable an- 
chor of salvation and an encouragement to renewed trust in divine 
Providence. How many lives are saved, how many sorrows prevented, 
how much hope has been reborn in the silence of hospitals and in 
anxiously awaiting families! Your service is therefore a real apostolate. 
But if it is to achieve its perfection it must be based on charity... . 
With charity, even a single drop of blood acquires a supernatural value 


in the eyes of God.” 
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Pope John XXIII 
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Religion for Little Children 


TELLING THE CHRISTMAS STORY 


Adapted by M. J. HuBER, C.SS.R. 


A LONG, long time ago God 
made the world. God made the 
world and everybody in it because 
He is so good and loving, and be- 
cause He wanted all of us to know 
Him and to know how good He is. 
He wanted us to be happy with Him 
forever and ever. 

So God made the world. He made 
the earth on which we live, and the 
oceans and the sun and the moon 
and all the stars. He made them out 
of nothing. He just said, “Let them 
be made!” And where there had been 
nothing at all before, there was the 
world and everything in it! 

It was God Who taught the birds 
to sing and the trees to grow and the 
rivers to find their way to the lakes 
and the oceans. It was God Who 
made the sun to shine and the moon 
to look like gold and the stars to 
twinkle in the sky. 

God made the first man and the 
first woman — the first father and 
mother of everybody. But nobody 
made God. God always was and He 
always will be. God is right here 
with us now, and He is watching 
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over us all the time, during the day 
and during the night. He sees us 
when we are good, and He sees us 
when we are bad. God is not only 
with us right now, but He is every- 
where else at the same time. But 
God is what we call a spirit. That 
means that He is so much finer and 
purer and better than we are, so that 
we cannot see Him with our eyes. 


God’s real home is in heaven. 
Heaven is a place away past the 
stars, where everything is bright and 
beautiful. It is the place where the 
angels live and where people never 
are sick or sad and never die — a 
place where everybody is very hap- 
py all the time and where nothing 
can happen to make anybody sad. 

God not only sees us all the time, 
but He loves us and is thinking of 
us all the time. He loves every one 
of us, and He wants to take us up 
to His wonderful home in heaven 
when we die. But He cannot take us 
up there unless we love Him, because 
anybody who does not love Him can- 
not get into God’s home in heaven. 
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But remember that God is a spir- 
it and that means we cannot see Him, 
and because of that He was afraid 
we would forget Him, forget to love 
Him, so that He could never take us 
into His home in heaven. And what 
do you suppose He made up His 
mind to do to keep us from forget- 
ting Him — to keep us from for- 
getting to love Him? You would nev- 
er, never guess. It was such a won- 
derfully good and loving thing for 
this great God to do! He made up 
His mind to come down here on 
earth and be just like us — to be a 
little baby just like all little babies, 
so that we could see Him and have 
pictures of Him and stories about 
Him, so that we could hardly help 
thinking about Him and loving Him. 
He could have come down to earth 
to help us and to save us in another 
way, but because He loved us so 
much, this is the way He made up 
His mind to do it. 


Remember! God did not need us. 
He was perfectly happy in His won- 
derful home in heaven without us. 
He did not need us at all. Why, He 
could, if He wanted to, turn the 
whole world back into nothing and 
all the people in it, with one word, 
and then make a million worlds like 
ours much better than the world we 
live in, and He could fill these worlds 
with people much better and nicer 
than we are. 

It was for our sake that God want- 
ed us to love Him. God knew that 
we could never be happy unless we 
loved Him. And so He made up His 
mind to come down here and live 
with us. Of course, He could have 
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come as a grownup man, if He had 
wanted to, with a great big house to 
live in and hundreds of servants and 
any amount of money. But no! He 
thought that if He came in that way, 
the poor people might be afraid of 
Him, and you know He loves poor 
people more than anybody else. So 
that is why God made up His mind 
to come to the earth as a helpless 
little baby on Christmas day, and to 
live a poor life, to work and to suf- 
fer, and then die a painful death on 
the cross to save us. 


EFORE God came into the 
world, He picked out His own 
mother. He chose a young girl called 
the holy Virgin Mary because she 
was better and purer and sweeter 
than any other woman that ever 
lived. And God saw to it that the 
Virgin Mary should have a holy man, 
called Joseph, to take care of her 
and to protect her. 

Now, on the day before God was 
born into this world of ours, the holy 
Virgin Mary and her good husband, 
Joseph, were traveling along a road 
that would take them to the city of 
Bethlehem. It was late afternoon on 
a chilly winter day and almost dark 
when they came near the town of 
Bethlehem. Even from far away they 
could see the houses of the town— 
the warm, comfortable houses of the 
little town of Bethlehem. 

Mary and Joseph had relatives liv- 
ing in some of those houses—uncles 
and aunts, you know, and cousins, 
and all that. They had hurried as fast 
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as they could to get to Bethlehem be- 
fore dark so that they could take 
supper and spend the night with one 
of their uncles. Well, they asked a 
man they met on the street where 
this uncle lived. The man said he 
didn’t know. Then they asked a boy. 
The boy told them to go down this 
street and up that one. They followed 
his directions and found it was the 
right place, but only after wandering 
around a good part of the town, and 
getting lost a few times, and trying 
the wrong house many times. Any- 
how, they found the house at last. 
The house certainly looked good to 
them when they saw the name of 
their uncle on the door, because by 
now they were very hungry and tired. 


Joseph rapped on the door and 
then waited to see how glad and sur- 
prised his uncle would be when he 
found out who had come to visit 
them. But when the uncle opened the 
door and saw Joseph he said, “Oh, 
so you have come to Bethlehem, have 
you? You must pay us a little visit 
some day. We can’t take you in to- 
night because we have no room for 
you.” 


Then poor Mary and Joseph start- 
ed all over again to find the house of 
another uncle, and when they found 
it, they got the same cold answer: 
“We have no room.” 


Joseph began to be afraid that 
Mary would catch a cold and get 
very sick and maybe die. So he made 
up his mind to go to a hotel, which 
is a big house with many rooms, 
where people who are strangers stay 
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when they don’t have relatives or 
friends to stay with. But going to a 
hotel would take nearly all the mon- 
ey Joseph had left. Joseph thought it 
over, and then made up his mind to 
go to a hotel, because they just had 
to go somewhere for the night. 


The people at the hotel saw right 
away that Joseph was a poor man, 
and so they didn’t want to be both- 
ered with him. They just said, “All 
our places are taken. We have no 
room for you.” 


When they were turned away 
from the homes of the people of the 
town of Bethlehem, Joseph and 
Mary walked away from the houses 
in the town and at last they found 
a place that looked like an old sta- 
ble or barn. There were a few ani- 
mals in the stable, and when Joseph 
and Mary came into it, the animals, 
of course, did not tell them to keep 
out. There was room enough for 
them, and there was room enough, 
too, for God, because that is where 
the Infant Jesus was born — right 
there in the stable. Mary wrapped 
the Infant Jesus in the baby clothes 
which she had brought with her and 
then she laid Him in a manger, just 
as you see in the Christmas crib 
which we have in our churches and 
in our homes. 


But that little baby was not like 
any other baby. This baby was the 
great God Himself, Who loved us 
so much that He became a little child 
in order to make us love Him. Even 
from that very first night, it seems, 
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people did not love Him the way 
He wanted to be loved. First of all 
they did not let him come into their 
homes in the town so that He had to 
be born in a stable, and then when 
He was born they did not seem to 
pay very much attention to Him. 


People had been told long before 
how God was to be born among 
them, but they were too lazy or sel- 
fish to pay any attention to it. A few 
poor shepherds who were watching 
their sheep on the hills around the 
town that night were the only ones 
that cared. And so God sent an an- 
gel to them. The angel suddenly 
stood before them and said: “Listen 
to me. I bring you some wonderful 
news.” 


At first the shepherds were afraid 
when they saw the angel and all the 
bright light around them. But the 
angel said, “Do not be afraid. I am 
going to tell you something that will 
make you very happy. Your Saviour 
has been born and He is the Lord 
Himself. This is the sign by which 
you will know Him. You will find a 
child wrapped in baby clothes lying 
in a manger.” 


Then a lot of other angels came 
along and joined the angel who had 
spoken and they praised God and 
sang: “Glory to God in high heaven, 
and peace on earth to men who are 
God’s friends.” 


The poor shepherds were glad and 
thankful to hear that God loves us 
so much. Right away they took their 
lanterns and went to look for the 
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stable that the angel had told them 
about. And when they found the 
stable, they saw the baby God, and 
they knelt down and adored Him. Of 
all the millions of men whom God 
wanted to save on that first Christ- 
mas night, only these few shepherds 
came to thank Him and to love 
Him. 


That is why we have Christmas 
cribs which are made like the stable 
of Bethlehem — to make people re- 
member that it is God’s birthday, so 
they will not forget about Him and 
leave Him all alone as they did on 
that first Christmas day. 


Hundreds of years have passed 
since that day, and it is Christmas 
again. The same Jesus comes down 
from heaven again to be born among 
us and to show us His love. He lies 
in the crib, His little arms out- 
stretched in love for all of us, call- 
ing us to come and adore Him. 


Everybody who receives Holy 
Communion on Christmas day be- 
comes like another little town of 
Bethlehem where the Infant Jesus 
was born. When we go to Holy 
Communion our body will be like 
the stable, and our heart will be the 
manger in which Jesus will rest. The 
angels will help us to offer Him our 
thanks and our love and the shep- 
herds will help us praise Him. Mary 
and Joseph, on that first Christmas 
night, could take the Infant Jesus 
into their arms, but we can take Him 
right into our heart when we re- 
ceive Him in Holy Communion. 
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Problems of Single People 








Housekeeping Older Sisters 
Donald F. Miller, C.SS.R. 


ROBLEM: Please write something 

in your magazine about unmarried 
women who make their homes with 
married sisters. I am a mother of a 
family and am employed outside my 
home. My older single sister keeps 
house for me, and gradually she has 
come to assume that every change in 
routine, every expenditure of money, 
every outing of my children, must meet 
with her approval. Because she is a 
highly nervous person, I have allowed 
this situation to go on, but now I find 
that my own nerves are getting frayed 
from the constant bickering caused by 
her interference in family affairs. Per- 
haps if you write something that will 
apply to both of us, it will help. 


OLUTION: This is a switch on the 

usual presentation of a single per- 
son’s problem. Here we have a married 
person wanting a lesson to be read to 
her single sister. 


First, however, we have something 
to say to the married sister. We are 
given no information about how neces- 
sary it is for her to be holding down a 
job outside of her home, and to leave 
the care of her children and the keep- 
ing of the home to someone else. 
Whether this be necessary, or whether 
it be a matter of choice and conveni- 
ence, it is not a natural situation. What- 
ever the circumstances, if she has been 
fortunate enough to find someone to 
take her place in the home, and there- 
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fore to delegate the tasks of homemak- 
ing to that person, she should not be- 
come irked because the one who is tak- 
ing her place most of the time mani- 
fests a deep interest in the children, in 
the management of the home, in all 
that goes into homemaking. 

It is just a little too much to expect 
that her sister, to whom she leaves the 
home while she works outside, confine 
herself to being a glorified baby-sitter, 
dishwasher, bed-maker, cook and gen- 
eral factotum. Especially when it is a 
sister who has taken on these manifold 
chores, the mother herself should look 
on her as both a substitute and partner, 
and to give weight to her opinions 
about what is good for the home and 
family. Of course if both are nervous 
or headstrong, there are bound to be 
clashes, but spiritual principles must be 
invoked to keep these from becoming 
open and violent friction. 

Now a word to the single sister, and 
to all single women who are in a similar 
position to the one described here. De- 
spite the truth of what has been said 
above, that the employed mother must 
consider her sister’s judgments about 
the good of the home and children be- 
cause she is so largely concerned with 
working for them, the housekeeping 
sister must be humble enough to realize 
that in matters of great dispute and 
difference of opinion, the mother is 
still the mother, and her authority must 
be respected, even though it may some- 
times seem to be wrongly exercised. In 
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other words, the housekeeping sister’s 
authority does not become final and 
complete. She is still a delegate, and 
must at times yield to the authority that 
has delegated her. 

The important thing is for both to 
examine themselves often, especially in 
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the light of their rather unusual rela- 
tions to each other, to be patient and 
understanding with each other, to yield 
often in unimportant matters, and to 
have in mind only the good of the fam- 
ily in which they both have a most im- 
portant part to play. 


+ 


NOTE OF THANKS 


Sir Malcolm Sargent, famous conductor of the British Broadcasting 
Symphony Orchestra, one day read the following letter over the radio 
network in England. The beautiful lines of gratitude and praise for God’s 
gift of music were written by a Carmelite nun from her cloistered con- 


vent. 


“Last month by a very special permission, we had in our monastery 
a wireless set in order to listen to the canonization of Pope Pius X. 
As it took place on a Saturday, the set had to stay in the house over 
Sunday and we were allowed to listen to your concert. 

“Some of us had heard no music since we entered the convent nearly 
30 years ago, so that suddenly to hear a full symphony orchestra was 
such an overwhelming, breath-taking pleasure that when the opportunity 
came we felt we simply must say, ‘Thank you!’—to you very specially 


and to each one in the orchestra. 


“You can probably take Schubert’s Unfinished Symphony in your 
daily round, without being awestruck and without being aware of the 
magic and loveliness of an exquisite phrase of music that you are letting 


escape into the air. 


“But we were left just praising God in giving such gifts to man. We 
cannot show our gratitude by applause nor by coming to another con- 
cert, but we have our own job to do for God and we include you and 


all the orchestra in that. 


“So please, be sure that you will always be in the prayers of the 
Carmelite nuns, together with all your families and intentions. And one 
day we hope that the loveliness of the things of God that we are occupied 
with will fall on your ears as strikingly and compellingly as your music 


came to us.” 
* 


* 


* 


CONSECRATION 


No great basilica or cathedral was ever consecrated to God with so 
solemn and lasting a consecration as was your body and your soul on 
the day of your baptism, when you were made a child of God and an 
heir to heaven. 





The Sentinel 
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Patrons for 
the Month of 


DECEMBER 


J. FITZPATRICK, C.SS.R. 


HIS month commemorates the 
last few weeks of our Lady’s 
Advent, when she awaited the birth 
of her divine Child. It is also the 
month in which occurs the great 
feast (December 8) of her Immac- 
ulate Conception, the title under 
which Mary is patroness of the 
United States. 

Under still another title, however, 
our Lady deserves the honor of all 
Americans, namely, as our Lady of 
Guadalupe, whose celebrated shrine 
stands just north of Mexico City. 
Here is preserved the self-portrait of 
the Blessed Virgin, imprinted by her 
400 years ago on the rough, hempen 
cloak of a humble Aztec Indian. 

Four times on Tepeyac hill she 
appeared to this man, Juan Diego 
by name, one who could neither read 
nor write, and who was among the 
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converts of the Spanish missionaries 
who accompanied the early explor- 
ers. This happened in December, 
1531, only 40 years after Columbus 
discovered America. She spoke to 
him in the Aztec language; her mes- 
sage was for his people and for all 
others who would come to her in 
the shrine which she said should be 
built on that spot. 

The bishop to whom Juan brought 
this request at first dismissed the In- 
dian as a dreamer. But our Lady her- 
self offered proof of her genuineness. 
She caused fresh roses to bloom out 
of season in that barren place, and 
told Juan to bring some of them to 
the bishop. And when he did so, and 
opened his cloak to show them, the 
bishop and those with him fell on 
their knees, for imprinted on Juan’s 
cloak, as if by some master artist, 
were the delicate features of the Vir- 
gin Mary herself. 


This picture can lay claim to be- 
ing the only self-portrait of our Lady 
of Guadalupe, where millions of pil- 
grims pay honor to her each year. 
She stands on the crescent moon; her 
robe is the blue-green of the sea, 
and stars of gold adorn it. Her hem 
is held up by a winged angel. Her 
gown is rose-colored, traced with pat- 
terns of roses and lilies, and golden 
rays surround her as, her hands 
joined in prayer, she looks down up- 
on the viewer with motherly tender- 
ness. Her face is oval and delicate in 
its features, dark-skinned, but with- 
out pronounced racial traits. 

Pope Pius XII placed under the 
patronage of our Lady of Guadalupe 
the integrity of the faith in all the 
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American continent, styling her ex- 
pressly the “Empress of America.” 
St. Pope Pius X declared: “Among 
the most celebrated sanctuaries of all 
the Christian world one must count, 
with all right and justice, the one in 
Mexico in honor of the Virgin Mary 
of Guadalupe.” 

Here indeed is a special and pow- 
erful patroness for all the 186 mil- 
lion Catholics on the American con- 
tinent. 


Other patrons of the month: 

December 1. St. Eligius or Eloi, 
lived in the seventh century. He prac- 
ticed the trade of metal-worker for 
some years, and later on became a 
priest and a bishop. For centuries St. 
Eligius was one of the most popular 
saints in the Christian world. In the 
middle ages no fewer than 16 guilds 
regarded him as special patron, 
among them clockmakers, veterinar- 
ians, toolmakers, jockeys, black- 
smiths, and all who work with metal. 

December 3. St. Francis Xavier, 
died 1552. This great Jesuit mis- 
sionary who lit the fire of the faith in 
both India and Japan, and died 
longing to bring Christ into China, is 
patron of all missionaries as they 
work and suffer for the cause of 
Christ throughout the world. 

December 4. St. Peter Chrysolog- 
us, fifth-century doctor of the Church 
whose surname means “golden 
word.” 

December 6. St. Nicholas of Myra, 
fourth-century bishop. In Europe his 
feastday is one of great significance; 
a kind of little Christmas inasmuch 
as gifts to the children are concerned. 
A poor man was having difficulty 
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supporting his three unmarried 
daughters, and according to the 
legend, St. Nicholas under cover of 
darkness threw a bag of gold into his 
window to aid him. Pawnbrokers call 
St. Nicholas patron. With St. Andrew 
the Apostle, he is also patron of Rus- 
sia, as also of Greece, Sicily, and 
many cities and dioceses. 

December 7. St. Ambrose, bishop 
of Milan, Italy, doctor of the Church. 
Patron of bee-keepers and candle- 
makers. 

December 13. St. Lucy, virgin and 
martyr of the fourth century. Her 
name comes from the Latin word 
meaning “light,” hence she is invoked 
as the patron of those with eye trou- 
ble. There is also a legend that in 
her martyrdom the tyrant had her 
eyes torn from their sockets. Also on 
December 13 is celebrated the feast 
of St. Odilia, virgin, who died about 
720. By a curious coincidence, she 
also is invoked against the threat of 
blindness. 

December 17. St. Lazarus, who 
was privileged to be brought back to 
life by Christ Himself, as described 
in the Gospel of St. John. In that 
account Lazarus is pictured graphic- 
ally as coming forth from his grave. 
What could be more natural than the 
fact that gravediggers down the years 
have looked upon St. Lazarus as 
their patron. 

December 21. St. Thomas, apos- 
tle, special patron of India, where 
according to tradition he preached 
the Gospel in the years following 
Pentecost. There are indeed a num- 
ber of Christians in India along the 
Malabar coast who call themselves 
the Christians of St. Thomas in the 
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firm belief that he founded the faith 
in their region. 

December 22. St. Francis Xavier 
Cabrini, foundress of the congrega- 
tion of nuns called the Missionary 
Sisters of the Sacred Heart. This lit- 
tle saint, who died as recently as 
1917, is the first United States citi- 
zen to be canonized. Born in Italy, 
she came to this country in 1889, 
and with indomitable courage began 
an astounding series of journeys and 
foundations all over the western hem- 
isphere. Patroness of immigrants and 
displaced persons, because these 
were especially dear to her heart. 

December 25. Birthday of our 
Lord Jesus Christ. 

December 26. St. Stephen. Patron 
of stonemasons, because this first 
Christian martyr was stoned to his 
death. Read his story in Acts of the 
Apostles, Chapter 6 and 7. 

December 27. St. John Evangelist. 
This apostle, “the disciple whom our 


Saviour loved,” wrote a Gospel, the 
mystical book called the Apocalypse, 
and three epistles. He is a patron of 
all writers, because of the wonderful 
way in which he expounded the most 
profound truths. 

December 28. Holy Innocents. 
These children, massacred by the 
cruel Herod, are the patrons of 
foundlings and of choirboys. 

December 29. St. Thomas Becket, 
archbishop of Canterbury in the 12th 
century. This saint gave up his life 
rather than yield the rights of his 
spiritual office to the pretensions of 
the king. He is a patron of all who 
fight against injustice in high places. 

At the conclusion of this monthly 
listing of patron saints we add this 
prayer from the Mass of All Saints: 

Grant, Lord, we entreat You, that 
in paying reverence to all Your 
saints, Your faithful people may be 
always joyful and find protection in 
their intercession. 





LIGUORIAN BINDERS 


We have had hard-cover binders made to order for holding 12 copies 
of THE LiGuorIAN in a single volume. Anyone can insert the issues in the 
binder. Those who preserve their copies of THE LiGuorIAN for reference will 
find the binders very handy, with the index always at the end of the December 
issue. Order binders from THE LiGcuoriAN, Liguori, Mo., at $2.50 each. 








IF YOU CHANGE YOUR ADDRESS 


Please notify us promptly of your change of address, giving both your 
old and new address. It makes it easy for our office if you cut your stenciled 
address from the rear cover of one of your issues of THE LIGUORIAN and 
send it in when asking for a change of address. Notify us by the tenth of the 
month if your copy for that month has not been delivered. 
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Thoughts for the Shut-in 


Anointing for Strength 


Leonard F. Hyland, C.SS.R. 


T IS perhaps unfortunate that the 

sacrament of the sick over the years 
came to be termed “Extreme Unction.” 
There is a note of finality about this 
phrase, as if, once a sick person has 
received it, he or she will be dead in a 
matter of minutes. 


To grasp how mistaken this idea is, 
one need only read the celebrated pas- 
sage in the New Testament epistle of 
St. James which describes this sacra- 
ment. 


“Is any man sick amongst you? Let 
him send for the priests of the Church 
and let them pray over him, anointing 
him with oil in the name of the Lord. 
And the prayer of faith will save the 
sick man, and the Lord will raise him 
up; and if he be in sins, they will be 
forgiven him.” (James 5:14-15) 


Notice there is no specific mention 
of death here, but rather restored 
health. It is true that this sacrament is 
reserved for those who are seriously 
ill. Death indeed is in the background, 
and the sick man must be prepared to 
accept God’s will in that regard. The 
anointing of the sacrament is designed 
to help him in that ordeal. But it is 
also designed as an instrument of God’s 
providence to restore physical strength, 
if it be God’s will. 

For this anointing, the priest uses oil, 
the ancient symbol of strength, which 
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has been blessed by the bishop in his 
cathedral on Holy Thursday. The priest 
on a sick call carries a supply of this 
oil in a little round container. In ad- 
ministering the sacrament, he first ex- 
tends his right hand over the head of 
the sick person, and says: “In the name 
of the Father and of the Son and of 
the Holy Ghost. May any power that 
the devil has over you be utterly de- 
stroyed, as I place my hands on you 
and call upon the help of the glorious 
and holy Mother of God, the Virgin 
Mary, and of her illustrious spouse, 
St. Joseph, and of all the holy angels, 
archangels, patriarchs, prophets, apos- 
tles, martyrs, confessors, virgins and 
all the saints. Amen.” 


Then, having moistened his thumb 
with the holy oil, the priest anoints the 
eyes, ears, nostrils, mouth, hands and 
feet of the sick in the form of a cross 
as he prays: 

“By this holy anointing and his most 
loving mercy may the Lord forgive you 
whatever wrong you have done by the 
use of your sight (hearing, etc.).” Then 
after referring to the passage in St. 
James as quoted above, he goes on: 
“Cure, O Redeemer, we implore Thee, 
by the grace of the Holy Spirit, the 
illness of this sick man and heal his 
wounds; forgive his sins, and drive 
away from him all pains of mind and 
body. In Thy mercy, give him his 
health, inward and outward, so that he 
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may once more be able to take up his to call him home, grant for the sake of 
work, restored by the gift of Thy mer- Thy Son our Lord Jesus Christ, that 
cy, Thou Who livest and reignest with ll his pains and sufferings may serve 
the Father and the Holy Spirit, God, as a reparation for his sins, and call 


forever and ever. Amen. him into Thy peace. Through Christ 
“O God, Whose love has no limits, our Lord. Amen.” 
forgive Thy servant all his disobedience Every shut-in surely can derive cour- 


to Thy holy will. Pour down Thy grace age and strength from reflection on 
upon him, and if it should please Thee these beautiful prayers. 





ALONG THE BORDER 


A story recently published in The Young Soldier, a Canadian journal, 
recalls how two countries discoved the best way to become good neigh- 
bors. The story follows: 

Canada takes pride in its century-long friendship with the United 
States. The man who was responsible for the happy neighbor on the 
south was Richard Rush. Probably most of us have not even heard of 
him. 

The War of 1812 between England and America was over. There 
were still many angry feelings everywhere. Two men, one from Canada, 
Mr. Bagot, and one from America, Mr. Rush, met to find the best way 
to be good neighbors. 

Mr. Bagot said: “We’ll build a row of forts along the border. And 
where the countries are separated by the Great Lakes we'll have gun- 
boats everywhere. Then we’ll be sure that the war really stops.” 

Mr. Rush, the assistant Secretary of State, replied: “I think you are 
wrong. If your country puts soldiers and forts and gunboats along the 
border, my country will do the same thing. Having soldiers so near each 
other will surely lead to fighting, especially now, when everyone is still 
angry, and when there’s hate in people’s hearts.” 

“But what else can we do?” asked Mr. Bagot. 

“Suppose, instead, we were to take away every single soldier,” sug- 
gested Mr. Rush. “Suppose we had no forts and no gunboats.” 

“But I never heard of such an idea!” exclaimed Mr. Bagot. “An un- 
armed border! Nobody ever tried that before. Would your country be 
willing to do it?” 

“IT don’t know,” admitted Mr. Rush. “But isn’t it worth trying?” 

So Rush and Bagot got to work. The army and navy officials were 
opposed to the plan. There were many meetings, secret and open. They 
explained the plan to their peoples. To the peoples of both countries it 
sounded good. At last both nations agreed to try it. 

And it did work. This all happened over a hundred years ago. The 
longest border in the world between two former enemies was without 
a fort, soldiers, or gunboat; they have lived together as friendly neigh- 


bors, though they have had their share of disagreements and misunder- 
standings. 
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THUNDER 


from the 


DESERT 


The story of St. John the Baptist 

can be said to have a certain 

shock value fo stir people out of 

their easy indifference and their placid 
conviction that heaven can be gained 


with a minimum of effort. 


HAT does Christmas stand for 
in the minds of many Chris- 
tians? A sentimental season of un- 
diluted sweetness and light; a time 
when brightly wrapped gifts and tin- 
selled Christmas trees and hearty 
greetings and apple-cheeked Santas 
are taken to be life’s most important 
concern. The rigors of the stable and 
straw-filled manger have become 
muted down. In warm and comfort- 
able churches and homes the crib oc- 
cupies a picturesque little corner, but 
most minds are well insulated against 
the filth and bitter cold and rudeness 
which Joseph and Mary had to en- 
dure in Bethlehem. 
Recognizing the tendency of hu- 
man nature to gloss over unpleasant 
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truths, the Church sets squarely be- 
fore her children in the Advent litur- 
gy the uncompromisingly ascetic fig- 
ure of St. John the Baptist. There 
was nothing soft or effeminate about 
St. John. Clothed in his rough gar- 
ment of camel hair, gaunt in appear- 
ance from his fasting, and burned 
brown by the desert sun, he made a 
sudden appearance on the Gospel 
scene, and the first words of his ser- 
mon were not calculated to quiet the 
conscience of the sleek, respectable 
citizens who gathered out of curios- 
ity to hear him: “Repent, for the 
kingdom of heaven is at hand.” 


This happened when Christ was 
about 30 years of age, and just be- 
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fore He began His public life; it was 
this adult appearance of Christ that 
John was announcing. But the 
Church prefers to have her children 
contemplate the ascetic figure of St. 
John in the weeks before the com- 
memoration of Christ’s birth. 

On the second Sunday of Advent, 
Christ Himself, in the Gospel of the 
Mass, gives a word picture of this 
man of steel: “What did you go out 
to the desert to see? A reed shaken 
by the wind? But what did you go 
out to see? A man clothed in soft 
garments? Behold, those who wear 
soft garments are in the houses of 
kings. But what did you go out to 
see? A prophet? Yes, I tell you, and 
more than a prophet.” 


St. John himself in the Gospel for 
the third Sunday of Advent describes 
his mission with sublime unselfish- 
ness: “I baptize with water; but in 
the midst of you there has stood 
One Whom you do not know. He it 
is Who is to come after me, Who 
has been set above me, the strap of 
Whose sandal I am not worthy to 
loose.” 


Then in the Mass for the Friday of 
Advent ember week the story of 
Mary’s visit to Elizabeth is related, 
when the infant John leaped in his 
mother’s womb at the coming of the 
Saviour in the womb of Mary. And 
on Saturday, with a repetition on the 
fourth Sunday of Advent, there is a 
summation of John’s work: “He 
went into all the region about the 
Jordan, preaching a baptism of re- 
pentance for the forgiveness of sins, 
as it is written in the book of the 
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words of Isaias the prophet: ‘The 
voice of one crying in the desert: 
Make ready the way of the Lord, 
make straight His paths. Every val- 
ley shall be filled, and every moun- 
tain and hill shall be brought low, 
and the crooked ways shall be made 
straight, and the rough ways smooth, 
and all mankind shall see the salva- 
tion of God.’” 


The story of St. John is well worth 
considering; it can be said to have a 
certain shock value to stir people out 
of their easy indifference and their 
placid conviction that heaven can be 
gained with a minimum of effort. 
The Gospel of St. Luke, in the first 
chapter, relates the wonderful cir- 
cumstances surrounding the concep- 
tion and birth of St. John. Zachary 
and Elizabeth, his parents, had been 
childless until their old age. Then the 
angel appeared to Zachary in the 
temple at Jerusalem and told him he 
would have a son. Zachary doubted 
God’s word and was struck dumb. 
Not until the birth of the child was 
he able to speak, after he had settled 
a family dispute by writing on a tab- 
let: “John is his name.” 


Then follows one of those sen- 
tences which leaves our curiosity un- 
satisfied: “And the child grew and 
became strong in spirit; and he was 
in the desert until the day of his 
manifestation to Israel.” (Luke 
1:80) What were these deserts? 
Doubtless the craggy and barren 
places around the lower Jordan river 
where it prepares for its final descent 
into the Dead Sea, or the sun-baked 
and shimmeringly hot rocky hills 
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that surround that sulphurous body 
of water. There is a theory recently 
developed that St. John spent many 
years in the Essene community of 
ascetics who had a monastery in that 
area in the time of Christ. These 
ascetics wrote and later hid the fa- 
mous Dead Sea scrolls which were 
discovered a few years ago. There 
are echoes in John’s teaching of the 
doctrines found in the scrolls. 


In any case, little is known defin- 
itely of what he did during those 
years of youth and childhood. Sud- 
denly, in late December of the year 
27 A.D., being about the same age 
as Christ, he appeared on the bank 
of the Jordan at a fording place 
where many people of all classes 
came and went. “Repent, for the 
kingdom of heaven is at hand.” 
Prophets were not unknown to the 
Jews; for many centuries they had 
been God’s chosen messengers. But 
now for many years no true prophet 
had appeared, though some had 
preached who had no divine mission 
to do so, but whose purpose it was 
to foment rebellion on the part of 
the Jews against Rome which ruled 
them. 


John was different. It was not on- 
ly his “coat of camel’s hair and a 
leathern girdle about his loins,” and 
his gaunt and ascetic appearance. 
There was a power in his utterance 
which only the true man of God can 
possess. The first who heard him 
told others; his reputation spread; 
and soon “there went out to him Jer- 
usalem and all Judea, and all the 
region about the Jordan; and they 
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were baptized by him in the Jordan, 
confessing their sins.” John’s bap- 
tism, of course, predated the sacra- 
ment; it was a washing which signi- 
fied the washing of the soul by true 
repentance. And now that the 
crowds had come, John’s thunder 
began to roll. 


MONG those who came were 

the Pharisees and Sadducees, 
two groups of leaders among the 
Jews. They were at odds with each 
other, but united in a fierce and 
false vanity of nation and station 
which closed their eyes and their 
hearts to an awareness of God’s gra- 
cious purpose. They were indeed lit- 
erally eaten up with a pride which 
even the miracles of the Redeemer 
could not break through. They 
would have the Messiah on their own 
selfish terms, or not at all. 


John with the clear vision of a 
saint saw into the interior rotten- 
ness of these whitened sepulchres. 
“Brood of vipers! Who has shown 
you how to flee from the wrath to 
come? Bring forth therefore fruit be- 
fitting repentance, and do not think 
to say within yourselves, ‘We have 
Abraham for our father,’ for I say to 
you that God is able out of these 
stones to raise up children to Abra- 
ham. For even now the axe is laid 
to the root of the trees; every tree 
therefore that is not bringing forth 
good fruit is to be cut down and 
cast into the fire.” (Matthew 3:7- 
10) 

To the ordinary, humble folk, 
John spoke more softly. “What are 
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we to do?” they asked him. And he 
answered by stressing the importance 
of charity. “Let him who has two 
tunics share with him who has none; 
and let him who has food do like- 
wise.” There were publicans there, 
Jews employed as tax-gatherers by 
the Romans, and cordially detested 
by their countrymen for that reason. 
But John’s mission was beyond and 
above mere national considerations; 
he said only this to the tax-gather- 
ers: “Exact no more than has been 
appointed you.” 


In the crowds that pressed around 
him there were soldiers — Jewish 
“police,” but doubtless Roman sol- 
diers, too, who garrisoned the con- 
quered land, and would be curious 
about anything that interested the 
populace. They also came, and many 
must have been sincere, for John did 
not castigate them, as he did the 
Pharisees, when they asked his ad- 
vice. Instead he warned them blunt- 
ly against three vices which soldiers 
of all times and places can be tempt- 
ed to: “Plunder no one, neither ac- 
cuse anyone falsely, and be content 
with your pay.” 


Then once again his just anger 
flared up against the proud Phari- 
sees, so self-righteous that any talk 
of penance was repugnant to them. 
To their insistent questions he re- 
plied, with his eyes burning into 
their consciences: “One mightier 
than I is coming, the strap of Whose 
sandals I am not worthy to loose. 
He will baptize you with the Holy 
Spirit and with fire. His winnowing 
fan is in His hand, and He will 
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thoroughly clean out His threshing 
floor, and will gather the wheat into 
His barn; but the chaff He will burn 
with unquenchable fire.” (Luke 
3:16-18) 


Among those who came before 
John to receive his baptism was 
Jesus. A short time before He had 
left His home in Nazareth, where 
for so many years He had lived a 
humble, hidden life with Mary and 
Joseph, learning His trade of car- 
pentry under His _foster-father’s 
watchful care. Now it was time to 
begin His public mission, and be- 
cause it was the will of God, His 
true Father, He would first humble 
Himself and receive John’s baptism 
of repentance. But His divine iden- 
tity could not escape the searching 
glance of the great precursor. One 
long look at Jesus, and John drew 
back in alarm. 


“It is I who ought to be baptized 
by Thee, and dost Thou come to 
me?” 

Perhaps it was only John among 
the bystanders who knew the truth 
at this moment, and who heard Jesus’ 
reply: 

“Let it be so now, for so it be- 
comes us to fulfill all justice.” 

And St. Matthew notes that in 
the moment of Christ’s baptism, 
“the heavens were opened, and he 
(John) saw the Spirit of God de- 
scending as a dove and coming up- 
on Him. And behold a voice from 
the heavens said, ‘This is My be- 
loved Son, in Whom I am _ well 
pleased.’ ” 

And with this it seems that John’s 
main mission in life was completed. 
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One duty remained, and that was to 
point out to his own disciples un- 
mistakably that Christ was to be 
henceforth the chief object of their 
devotion. “That He may be known 
to Israel, for this reason have I come 
baptizing with water. He must in- 
crease, but I must decrease.” 


Among the disciples of John were 
Andrew and another John. To them 
the Baptist said, pointing to Christ, 
Who, a day or so after His baptism, 
was approaching them: 

“Behold the lamb of God, Who 
takes away the sin of the world! .. . 
I have seen and have borne witness 
that this is the Son of God.” He 
needed to say no more. Andrew and 
his friend followed Christ, heard His 
greeting and invitation, and were 
among the first of the twelve chosen 
to be His apostles. 


BOUT four months later (ac- 

cording to the estimate of 
scholars) John the Baptist came 
back upon the Gospel scene. His ap- 
pearance was in keeping with the 
forthright zeal of his nature; for 
John there could be no compromise 
of truth and justice. King Herod, 
creature of the Roman overlords and 
by their permission ruler in Galilee, 
had added to his other crimes by 
claiming his brother Philip’s wife for 
himself. Herodias was the name of 
this woman. When John heard what 
had happened it was not in him to 
pass over this transgression with a 
smile and a soft word. Staff in hand, 
in his rough cloak, with unkempt 
hair and burning eyes, he suddenly 
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appeared before Herod’s court one 
day and spoke just one ringing 
sentence: 


“It is not lawful for thee to have 
thy brother’s wife.” 


In the heart of Herodias there in- 
stantly sprang up a vindictive hatred. 
First, John must be thrown into jail. 
A dungeon deep in the rock would 
be a better word for it, if the tradi- 
tion is correct which puts this ap- 
pearance of John at Herod’s palace 
at Machaerus, on the desolate hills 
above the Dead Sea. Herod feared 
John, St. Mark informs us, and even 
talked to him and in some instances 
followed his advice. But the months 
went by, and because of Herodias, 
he would not release him from his 
noisome prison. As for Herodias, 
her hatred would be satisfied only 
with John’s death; for this she con- 
stantly plotted and planned. 


The horrible scene in which she 
realized her desire is very well 
known. On Herod’s birthday he gave 
a banquet to the dignitaries of the 
area, and at this banquet Herodias 
arranged for her daughter, Salome, 
to dance with all the seductiveness 
at her command. In the candle-lit 
banquet hall she swirled with sensu- 
ous movement, and Herod was car- 
ried away by her charms; he swore 
to the girl: “Whatever thou dost ask, 
I will give thee, even though it be 
the half of my kingdom.” 


Behind a pillar, Herodias smiled 
in cold triumph. Mother and daugh- 
ter were well suited to each other in 
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malice, and out of their brief con- 
sultation came the bloodthirsty re- 
quest of Salome: “I want thee right 
away to give me on a dish the head 
of John the Baptist.” And the king 
was grieved, but he felt he could not 
go against his word in the presence 
of all his friends, and so sent word 
to the executioner. “Then he be- 
headed him in the prison, and 
brought his head on a dish, and gave 
it to the girl, and the girl gave it to 
her mother.” (Mark 6:29) 


So ended the short life of John 
the Baptist. In one brief blaze of 
glory he had fulfilled his work, and 
he had done it so well that Christ 
could praise him: “I say to you, 
among those born of women there 
is not a greater prophet than John 
the Baptist.” (Luke 7:30) 


As was stated at the outset of this 
article, there is a special reason why 
the Church brings the heroic figure 
of St. John before us so consistently 
in the weeks before Christmas. In 
the material preparations for the 
feastday it is so easy to forget that 
penance and sacrifice are an essential 
part of the Christmas story. It was 
not just by accident that the Saviour 
chose to be born in a stable, where 
His mother had to lay Him on a bed 
of straw, and where perhaps the on- 
ly warmth came from the breath of 
the ox behind the manger. It can be 
said of Christ with truth that when 
He was born He began to suffer. 
Anyone who thinks he can be a fol- 
lower of Christ without suffering in 
his turn does not deserve the name 
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of Christian. “If anyone will come 
after Me,” Christ said, “let him take 
up his cross and follow Me.” 


In this modern day there is special 
need of this lesson of the need of 
penance and self-denial. This nation 
is enjoying an unprecedented pros- 
perity. Comforts and luxuries are 
taken for granted. By fair means or 
foul they must be maintained. The 
supreme purpose of life is to enjoy 
its material blessings. 


St. John by his example and words 
throws very cold water on this easy 
and untroubled acceptance of com- 
fort and ease. Here is no reed shak- 
en by the wind; here is no man 
clothed in soft garments. Here is 
one who still cries to the world: “Re- 
pent, for the kingdom of heaven is 
at hand.” Here is one who cuts 
through pretense and hypocrisy and 
vain appearances: “Even now the 
axe is laid to the root of the trees; 
every tree therefore that is not bring- 
ing forth good fruit is to be cut down 
and cast into the fire.” 


What is this good fruit of which 
he speaks? Not material gain, pres- 
tige, social position, “respectability.” 
These are empty and hollow, like a 
growth of dry, green mold which will 
crumble to dust at the touch of eter- 
nity. What he meant by “good fruit” 
he clearly stated: Penance and 
justice and charity and prayer. It 
would be well to question yourself 
about the practice of those virtues 


during the season of preparation for 
Christmas. 
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N A practical way, look for the 
answers in your own life to these 
questions: Have I been absolutely 
honest and truthful in my dealings 
with others? Have I been patient 
with the shortcomings of others and 
generously kind, according to my 
ability, to those in need? Have I 
made any effort to practice mortifi- 
cation and self-denial by voluntarily 
foregoing certain little comforts and 
material consolations? Has my pray- 
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er life been sadly neglected, or at 
least has it been very slipshod? 


A good resolution, a sincere ef- 
fort to reform, will mean that St. 
John the Baptist has gotten his tre- 
mendously important message across 
to you. And with Christmas will 
come the deeper joy of grasping the 
inner meaning of the feast, and gen- 
erously offering your resources to 
the wholehearted service of God. 


+ 


FAITH AND WORKS 


There was a little girl who really believed in prayer. Her brother had 





made a trap that caught little sparrows, and she began to pray that it 
would fail. Then for three days her face was radiant with assurance as 
she prayed. Her mother inquired how she could be so sure that her 
prayer would be answered. 
“Because,” she replied with a smile, “I went out three days ago and 
kicked the trap to pieces.” 
W. Gladstone 


+ + + 


DEFT DEFINITION 


Conscience: a thinking man’s filter! 
Judith Hughes 


+ + + 


REMINDER FOR TEEN-AGERS 


The following anonymous letter to a teen-ager appeared recently in a 
local parish bulletin: 

Always we hear the spoiled, plaintive cry of the teen-ager: “What can 
we do? Where can we go?” 

Here are some suggestions: Go home! Paint the woodwork. Mow the 
lawn. Wash the car. Learn to.cook. Scrub some floors. Repair the sink. 
Build a boat. Get a job. 

Your parents do not owe you entertainment. Your community does 
not owe you recreational facilities. The world does not owe you a living. 
You owe the world something. You owe it your time and energy and 
your talents. Help your pastor. Visit the sick. Assist the poor. And when 
you are through—and not too tired—read a book. 
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SLDEGLANCES 





By the Bystander 





NE of the most important fea- 
tures of Catholic life in 
America is the weekly Catholic 
diocesan newspaper. This is so im- 
portant that every Catholic who 
would like to call himself more 
than a nominal Catholic should 
make it a point, not only to sub- 
scribe to the Catholic newspaper 
of his diocese, but also at least to 
scan through it every week when 
it comes into his home. 

We are aware that it would be 
easy to write a critical article 
about Catholic weekly newspap- 
ers in America, concentrating on- 
ly on their shortcomings. It would 
also be easy (especially for us, 
who receive and glance through 
almost all the weekly diocesan 
papers published in America) to 
make comparisons of one against 
the others, to blast some, to praise 
others, to express purely personal 
and subjective views about the 
good and bad points of all. But 
this is not the place where we 
shall do any of these things. All 
the current weekly Catholic news- 
papers have so much to contribute 
to the knowledge and inspiration 
of every Catholic, that their short- 
comings should induce no Cath- 
olic to think or say that the week- 
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Why You Should Read Your 
Diocesan Newspaper 


ly paper of his diocese has nothing 
to offer him. 
IRST of all, diocesan news- 
papers are a source of clear, 
authentic information and news 
about international, national and 
local Catholic events. 

Here, it must be remembered, 
the word “news” must be accept- 
ed in a somewhat different sense 
from that in which the daily sec- 
ular newspapers use it. It is true 
that many of the events recorded 
in Catholic newspapers are also 
considered news and so headlined 
by the secular papers. Examples 
are the election of a new pope, 
the creation of cardinals, the ap- 
pointment of bishops. However, 
there is a vast area of events con- 
sidered news by the secular press 
that is completely excluded from 
Catholic weeklies. First, because 
they are weeklies, they cannot pre- 
tend to be an up-to-the-minute 
record of what goes on in the 
world. Secondly, because they are 
Catholic, they cannot accept news 
stories of crime and passion, or 
such as have for their chief pur- 
pose the molding of political 
thought and opinion. 

The type of news that one 
should expect to find in a Catho- 
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lic weekly is that which has a 
bearing on the life of the Church 
as a whole, and on the life of the 
individual Catholic in particular. 
Every Catholic is rightly called a 
member of the Mystical Body of 
Christ, which is the Church liv- 
ing, suffering, growing, in action 
throughout the world. As such, he 
must have an interest in what is 
happening to the whole body of 
which he is a member. As such, 
he must inform himself about the 
directives that come from the head 
of the body that is the Church, 
about what is happening to other 
members of the body, about any- 
thing that will help him to be a 
sounder and healthier member of 


the body. 


Every Catholic weekly is aided 
tremendously in its task of pro- 
viding its readers with this kind 
of material through the services 
of the press department of the 
National Catholic Welfare Con- 
ference in Washington. This press 
department has worldwide cover- 
age of news happenings that affect 
the Church and Catholics. To 
every editor of a Catholic weekly 
it sends out weekly reports of such 
events, gathered by its reporters, 
collated by its own editors, and 
readied for publication. One of 
the most important items of its 
weekly reports is the correction of 
misstatements that have appeared 
in the secular press about Catho- 
lic events, doctrines or pronounce- 
ments. If for no other reason than 
that contained in this last state- 
ment every Catholic should read 
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his diocesan weekly. Without this, 
he would often be misled, dis- 
turbed, even made doubtful in his 
faith, by accounts of Catholic 
matters that he reads in the secu- 
lar press alone. 


This point cannot be stressed 
too strongly. Not only do secular 
papers often oversimplify and 
thus distort statements of the 
Holy Father, but many of them 
are inclined to give ample space 
to those who make speeches or 
write articles or books attacking 
doctrines or practices or aims of 
the Church. Any Catholic worthy 
of the name should want to have 
access to authentic answers to such 
attacks. He will usually find them 
in his Catholic paper. 


On the positive side, there are 
innumerable events of interest to 
Catholics that can be found only 
in Catholic papers. The facts 
about persecution in China, Rus- 
sia and anywhere behind the Iron 
Curtain; news about the mission- 
ary activities of the Church in far- 
off lands; statements of the Holy 
Father or the Holy See about 
marriage and family life, about 
education, about social justice, 
about peace and international re- 
lations. It is interesting to notice 
the vast difference between the 
conversational ability of a Catho- 
lic who reads his diocesan Catho- 
lic weekly and one whose sole 
source of information is the secu- 
lar press. The latter usually has 
all sorts of questions and doubts 
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to set forth to which the former 
already has the answers. 


On the local level, diocesan 
weekly papers have much of im- 
portance to make known to the 
active and interested Catholic of 
the area. There he learns about 
new parishes being formed, the 
boundaries of which may affect 
him. There he is made aware of 
official pronouncements and deci- 
sions of his bishop to whom he 
must look as a successor of the 
apostles and an official voice of 
the Church in matters of faith 
and morals. There he learns about 
new Catholic high schools being 
built, which may affect the edu- 
cation of his own children. There 
he learns the particulars about 
such diocesan-wide activities as 
the taking of a complete census, 
general meetings of organizations 
that may involve him, the deaths 
of prominent clerical and lay fig- 
ures, etc. There too he often ob- 
tains the detailed information that 
silences his criticism against the 
many drives for funds that must 
be made in every Catholic diocese 
these days. Only when he is made 
aware of the urgency of the need, 
can he or will he overcome the 
natural tendency of all human be- 
ings to “gripe” when they are 
asked to open their wallets and 
give to the cause of charity or re- 
ligion. 


N THE midst of all the news 
of the above types that a Cath- 
olic has access to in his Catholic 
weekly paper, there is a constant 
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flow of doctrinal instruction into 
his mind. Many such papers have 
directly doctrinal sections, in the 
form of question and answer de- 
partments, columns of comment 
and instruction, extensive book 
reviews, etc. But even in the so- 
called news columns there is much 
of instruction. For example, it is 
proper news for a Catholic paper 
that the United States Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee has be- 
fore it a report made by a scien- 
tific group in which it recom- 
mends legislation for worldwide 
spreading of _ birth-prevention 
methods. This is necessary, it says, 
to offset what it calls explosive 
growths in population. In com- 
menting on such proposed mea- 
sures, Catholic papers will explain 
why birth-prevention can never 
be the answer to a social prob- 
lem, and how the fear of an ex- 
ploding population can be miti- 
gated by other measures. One of 
those measures is a code of inter- 
national social justice (written 
about in THE LicuoriAN Side- 
glances, September, 1958), ac- 
cording to which the have-nations 
will recognize and carry out obli- 
gations to the have-not nations. 
This is only one example of how 
news in Catholic papers not only 
informs but teaches those who 
read them. 


Some day, it is hoped, there will 
be daily Catholic newspapers in 
the United States. That day will 
be advanced only according to the 
measure in which Catholics today 
appreciate and profit by their 
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weekly Catholic press. No one can 
be forced to read anything; but 
when, for the above reasons, every 
Catholic in America is reading his 
own diocesan weekly Catholic pa- 
per, there will be a ground swell 
of demands for Catholic dailies. 
Not forever should the Catholics 


of the United States have to envy 
those of little Holland, who, 
though they are but a third of 
that country’s population and 
numerically vastly fewer than the 
Catholics of America, already sup- 
port more than 30 Catholic dail- 
1es. 





FACE THE PROBLEM 


A farmer said: “You may not believe it but I have plowed around a 
rock in one of my fields for five years. I have broken a mowing-machine 
knife against it, in addition to losing the ground in which it was lying. 
It was all because I thought it to be a large rock requiring much time 
and labor to remove it. Today, when I began to plow for corn plant- 
ing, I feared that I might break my cultivator against the rock. I took a 
crow-bar and poked around it, trying to find out its size. It was one of 
the suprises of my life to find that it was only about two feet long. It 
proved to be so light that I could lift it out without any help or trou- 
ble.” So it is with most of us. If we would face our difficulties boldly, 


they would be gone. 


Fr. Walter, O.S.B. 








MERRY CHRISTMAS TO 
LIGUORIAN READERS 


To the married, the single, the professional people, 
May the bells ring out joy from every church steeple. 


To the shut-ins, the doubters, the fear-laden worriers, 
Of courage and joy may these words be the couriers. 


To our angry. retorters, our impassioned decriers, 
May Christ make us always the gentle repliers. 


For the thousands who call themselves ‘‘your constant readers,” 
At the altar and crib we shall be interceders. 


The editors 
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FEATURE LETTER 


Program for 


Busy Wives 





Editor’s note: In the Readers 
Retort department in this issue 
we have quoted from a few of 
the many letters we received in 
answer to the letter of Mrs. E. 
S., which we published in the 
September issue, on the subject 
of wives and mothers who are 
physically and mentally exhaust- 
ed because of too much work in 
the home. We give special space 
and prominence to the letter be- 
low because it presents some 
very definite, positive and help- 
ful suggestions. 











Dear Fathers: 

I have been intending to write 
something along this line for some 
time. Mrs. E. S. of Chattanooga, 
Tenn., in the Readers Retort section 
(Help in the Home, September, 
1959) built the fire under me. 

I have seven children under eight 
years of age. I know what she means 
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and Mothers 


when she says: “Many mothers are 
physically and mentally exhausted.” 
I also have wished for a lay reli- 
gious group to help out in the home, 
especially when a new baby arrives. 
But there isn’t any group like that, 
and I doubt if there ever will be. So, 
may I offer some positive suggestions 
to help lighten this problem? Of 
course, these suggestions will work 
only if you have a husband who un- 
derstands and helps — but doesn’t 
baby you. 

Before I begin lining up my sug- 
gestions I should like to recall a 
statement I remember from one of 
my psychology classes in college. It 
will strike the note for the sugges- 
tions I shall make. 

“If you can’t change a situation, 
change your attitude.” 

I can’t change my situation (and 
I do like marriage!). I’m tied! So I 
have tried to do with what I do have. 

e 


1. When your husband is at home 
and is going to be at home for a 
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few hours, let him take a turf at 
baby-sitting and go out for a few 
hours. Get away! (Also, if you can’t 
afford a baby-sitter — and we can’t 
very often — you can still take turns 
and go out by yourself. Turn about 
is only fair play.) Go out. Get out 
of the house, even if it is only a 
mere two hours. Spend that time 
away from the family; visit friends; 
go to a museum; make a visit to the 
Blessed Sacrament in the parish 
church. If you have a new baby and 
are nursing it, set the time for go- 
ing out between feedings, or leave a 
bottle. One bottle now and then 
won’t kill you or the baby. 


2. Do the family grocery shopping 
yourself, alone or with one of the 
children. I look forward to the week- 
ly grocery shopping. It’s a chance to 
get out. 

3. Invite friends into your home 
for a visit. Even if they too have a 
flock of kids — invite them! They 
probably never go any place either, 
because “they have too many kids.” 
Refreshments don’t have to be lavish 
or expensive. A sandwich given is 
better than a steak promised some 
day! 

4. Don’t set too rigid standards of 
housekeeping. There are only 24 
hours in a day. I learned the hard 
way that a House Beautiful (all the 
time) doesn’t go hand in hand with 
7 kids. If the house is cleaned thor- 
oughly once a week and “picked up” 
each evening, that’s plenty. Besides 
you have enough washing and iron- 
ing and baking, etc., without trying 
to keep the place spotless. 

5. Teach the little ones to help! 
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it’s surprising how well even seves- 
year-olds can make their beds and 
do dishes. Five-year-olds can vacuum. 
Four-year-olds can carry out gar- 
bage and help the younger ones dress. 
A three-year-old can clear the table 
and a two-year-old can put a diaper 
in the pail and fetch a clean one if 
you keep them on a low shelf. 

6. If someone does offer help, ac- 
cept it, but don’t take advantage of 
the person. If no one offers, then 
tnake a deal with someone in the 
same boat as yourself. “You take 
mine, and I'll take yours.” You can 
stand ten children for one afternoon, 
if you know you're going to get your 
turn of having one afternoon free. 

7. If you just can’t get out — and 
there are times like that, I know — 
set an hour for yourself each day 
that is yours alone (preferably when 
the kids nap, if they do nap). Read, 
sew, paint, make yourself some can- 
dy. Do anything, so long as it’s what 
you want and like to do. 

8. Pray! Pray often! I don’t mean 
formally, but while you work. Ejac- 
ulatory prayers are ideal for this. Or 
just talk to God. If you’ve got to 
spill your troubles, spill them to Him. 
When you’re tempted to blow your 
stack at the kids, say the Glory be 
to the Father to yourself. I have been 
doing this only for a short time and 
I don’t always remember — but 
when I do, it helps! 


1 hope I do not sound holier-than- 
thou or give the impression that 
these eight points are the whole 
answer to the problem, because like 
anyone else, I yell at my children 
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when I get in a tight spot. Children 
don’t always go to sleep when you 
want them to. I get the blues and 
feel sorry for myself (and think the 
priests at Liguori just don’t know the 
situation) etc., etc. 

- But I have found that when things 
get to the stage where I wonder how 
I can stand it for another day, and 
everything happens at once — the 
baby cries, the oldest one “sasses” 


then God gives you a break. Your 
oldest will set the table without be- 
ing asked to do so. The two-year-old 
comes to you and hugs you. The 
middle one says, “Mommy, you make 
the goodest supper.” And your hus- 
band comes home with a card (he 
can’t afford flowers!) or a candy bar 
for you — then you know it’s worth 
all the weariness and work. You are 
loved and needed. And that’s all that 





you, you burn your wrist, the milk matters. 
spills, the washer breaks down — Washington N.N. 
MAGIC 


Lowliness is a priceless treasure and a gift of God. It is an abyss of 
self-humiliation, against which the powers of darkness may not prevail, 
a tower of strength raised in the face of the foe. Lowliness is a divine 
protection and guard, a veil before our mind’s eye, which screens from 
our sight our own merits and our own virtues; it is the perfection of 
faith and purity. Penance lifts up the soul, suffering brings her to the 
gates of Heaven, lowliness throws them open. Amongst the means of 
reaching lowliness, the Holy Fathers name bodily pains, and St. John 
Scholasticus says that it is reached through obedience, simplicity of heart 
and whatever checks pride. There are also other ways which lead to it: 
as for instance, poverty, pilgrimages, the concealing of one’s own knowl- 
edge, simplicity in speech, begging for alms, manual labour, taking no 
account of one’s high rank, restraint in talk, mistrust of men, trust in 
the Saviour alone. Meditation on death, Judgment day, and the passion 
of Jesus Christ also gives birth to lowliness. It breeds in the soul mild- 
ness, gentleness, devotion, patience, peace, cheerfulness, obedience, sym- 
pathy, and chiefly a zeal free from sadness and an unwearying vigil- 
ance...” 

Feo Belcare (died 1484) 





People should treat rumor like a check. Be sure it’s genuine before 
you endorse it. 

The older generation thought nothing of rising daily at 5 o’clock in 
the morning, and the younger generation doesn’t think much of it 
either. 
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readers retort 


In which readers are invited to express their minds on articles and opinions 
published in The Liguorian. Letters must be signed and full address of the 
writer must be given, though city and name will be withheld from publication 


on request. 


Editor’s Note: In the September LI- 
GUORIAN, we published a letter from 
a Mrs. E. S. who presented a distress- 
ing picture of the burdens young moth- 
ers of several children must carry, of 
the exhaustion they feel, and of their 
need of greater help and understanding 
from their husbands and others. We 
answered briefly, we know now too 
briefly, stating that we sometimes won- 
der why, of two mothers similarly bur- 
dened, one will be cheerful and the 
other complaining. It was the wrong 
thing to say, as the following sampling 
of an avalanche of letters from mothers 
proves. Note that we selected eight let- 
ters from eight different states of the 
union. Our reply will be at the end of 
the eighth letter. 
e 

The priest who wrote the answer to 
Mrs. E. S. in the September LIGUOR- 
IAN reminds me of the priest in the 
story of the Good Samaritan. Only this 
priest (in THE LIGUORIAN) wasn’t 
content to leave the poor bruised and 
beaten person lying by the side of the 
road unaided; no, he had to get off his 
donkey and give her a few kicks him- 
self. There is not one woman I know 
of who does not have the problems of 
Mrs. E. S. in one degree or another. 
It is a bitter thing to cry out to a 
priest for help and understanding and 
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have him say: “It’s all your fault any- 
way.” I have startling news for you 
good fathers: Sometimes the man is at 
fault. Why don’t you write an article 
about men? 
Chicago, IIl. Mrs. J. E. F. 
e 

I feel that your recent reply to a 
young complaining housewife was far 
too severe. If I were this housewife, I 
would have been angered and hurt. If 
you are a priest who, as you said, 
“deals with hundreds of mothers,” she 
had a right to expect greater compas- 
sion and understanding from you. You 
cannot attribute any woman’s inability 
to meet her responsibilities to self-pity 
or a wrong attitude. You have to con- 
sider such factors as temperament, 
background, age and number of chil- 
dren, physical strength, etc. You might 
add to these a husband who does not 
understand. I, however, am not one of 
this legion. I am 21, free, and a work- 
ing girl. Sir, you were unfair. 
New Mexico S. J. B. 

e 

I wonder if Mrs. E. S. sat down and 
had a good cry when she read your 
reply to exhausted parents of small 
families. Let me shed a little light on 
the difference between the lives of re- 
ligious and of us who are young par- 
ents. I know because my husband works 
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for a religious community. Here’s how 
you religious live. You have everything 
nicely scheduled — meals, prayers, 
chapel exercises, recreation on time. 
Your laundry is done by someone who 
has only that duty; your clothes are 
mended when they need it; you have 
transportation in your own cars. Each 
of you has his own room and whatever 
he needs. 

Here’s how we live. We are married 
three years and are expecting our third 
child. My husband’s salary is adequate, 
but we have many medical bills. We 
are not eligible for charity, but we 
don’t have a car, have received furni- 
ture and clothing as gifts. We have 
been up night after night with sick 
babies. My husband returns home from 
work to find a disorderly home, a sick 
wife, and crying babies. You take a 
vow of proverty but have everything 
provided for you. My husband hasn’t 
sat down to relax for a long time. Yet 
you criticize an exhausted young wife. 
California Anon. 


In the four years that I have been 
reading THE LIGUORIAN, I never 
thought I would ever have to write you 
a letter of complaint. But I cannot be 
silent after your answer to Mrs. E. S. 
in the September LIGUORIAN. A 
poor young mother asked for an arti- 
cle that would enlighten husbands on 
their duties to their wives. You an- 
swered curtly by saying that, of two 
mothers in identical situations, one 
will be cheerful and the other always 
complaining, and you wondered why. 
T can tell you why. One of the two 
women is a saint and the other is a 
poor soul searching for a little sympa- 
thy and understanding. I am 29, the 
mother of six precious children (so 
far) who sometimes make me feel like 
60. I am ashamed to admit that I too 
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often inform my husband of this fact. 
But I am blessed with a saint for a 
husband, who actually thinks I am do- 
ing a wonderful job and tells me so. 
Yet I realize there are many mothers 
not so fortunate as I am, and not re- 
ceiving the praise and comfort they 
need from their husbands, they search 
for it from anyone who will listen. 
Have pity on them. Being a mother is 
one of the most satisfying of vocations, 
but sometimes the most unappreciated. 
Kentucky Mrs. D. V. 
@ 

In your answer to Mrs. E. S. you as- 
sume that all mothers with equal loads 
are given the same amount of physical 
and mental health and strength. You 
ask if she is worn out because she is 
the complaining kind. It works both 
ways. She may be tense and depressed 
and complaining because she is worn 
out. A doctor prescribes that she get 
plenty of unbroken sleep, have hired 
help, and other impossibles. She only 
feels more and more conscious of fail- 
ing her family. So, please, Father, if 
you see two of us carrying the same 
load, one with a handicap and much 
troubled, don’t say: “It’s all your own 
fault.” 
Missouri Anon. 
e 


I never thought I would ever write a 
letter to a magazine, but your answer 
to Mrs. E. S. in the September issue 
made me change my mind. I am the 
mother of five children under six, and 
I have never had any help at all. I have 
gone through the same depression and 
worry as Mrs. E. S. with several babies 
to take care of at once. But let me 
offer this: it is not only the attitude 
that mothers’ health has a lot to do 
with the problems of mothers. I can do 
more for my five children than I could 
for one or two, simply because I had 
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anemia when | had my first babies and 
that is now cleared up. Now I am very 
sympathetic toward exhausted mothers. 
Remember, they too want badly to feel 
good. a F 
Minnesota Mrs. C. L. Q. 
e 

Il am not much good at expressing 
things but after reading the letter of 
Mrs. E. S. and your reply in the Sep- 
tember LIGUORIAN, I had to write. 
1 honestly don’t think the order of 
women to help overburdened mothers 
is what is needed. What these mothers 
need is understanding husbands. I real- 
ize that I am one of the fortunate ones. 
I went into a mental depression, and 
no one can imagine the anguish of 
this unless he has been through it. My 
husband stuck by me. He has never 
gone on a pleasure trip without me, 
and spends all his evenings with his 
family. He was not in the least inter- 
ested in the Catholic Church until he 
started going to Mass with me because 
he was afraid to let me go alone. With- 
in a year he was converted. God has 
been more than good to us. 
New York Mrs. K. D. 


To the weary young mothers who 
complain as Mrs. E. S. did, let me pass 
on a lesson that is hard to learn. You 
must grow up yourself before you can 
find satisfaction and peace in the job 
you have undertaken in life. When my 
first two babies used to cry, I would 
cry with them, every minute feeling 
more desperate. I had to learn that you 
have to serve God through your hus- 
band and children. The realization that 
the world is not made up of what you 
like and you want is one that has to be 
acquired before you can have peace. 
The most practical solution to this 
problem is an understanding talk with 
a solid, cheerful, older mother of your 
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acquaintance. Such a one can help 
you make molehills out of the moun- 
tains of your worries, and give you 
inspiration and guidance to keep smil- 
ing till the first babies are old enough 
to help with the new ones. This helped 
me to learn that moodiness and rest- 
lessness can be conquered when you 
accept the place you yourself chose in 
the world. 
Delaware Mrs. E. H. 


© To these and all the exhausted moth- 
ers who have written to us, we offer 
our sincere regrets and apologies for 
having seemed to be without sympathy 
and understanding for their problems. 
Our only defense is that it is difficult 
to write long treatises in answer to let- 
ters in Readers Retort; to do so would 
deprive readers of their own forum. 
So we usually try merely to pry open 
a new avenue of thought in response 
to letters we publish, with the result 
that we leave many things in our own 
minds unsaid. 

There are things that were left un- 
said in this particular case. We are fully 
aware that many mothers are exhausted 
and depressed and nervous and_ frus- 
trated because they are ill, either phys- 
ically or mentally. We agree fully that 
health is the most necessary condition 
for cheerfulness and patience. 

We are also aware that many moth- 
ers are overburdened and exhausted be- 
cause their husbands are selfish, unco- 
operative, unsympathetic and unwilling 
to give them the least bit of help. We 
were so convinced of this that before 
any of the above letters were received 
we had already prepared for publica- 
tion a full length article on the major 
faults of husbands. It will appear soon. 

When all this has been said, who will 
disagree with us that there are still 
some mothers who have good husbands 
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and govd health, who are full of com- 
plaints about their lot in life? 

We must add one more note. The 
good mother who drew up a compar- 
ison between the job of young parents 
and that of religious did a beautiful job 
of stressing all the hard things about 
being parents, and none of the rewards, 
and all the easy things about being a 
religious and none of the sacrifices or 
hardships..We do not blame her. The 
life of a religious must appear to be 
like heaven compared to the confusion 
in a home with several young children. 
But there are rewards of parenthood, 
and there are sacrifices for religious. 
Else why don’t we have more religious 
when we need them so badly? 

The editors 


Postscript to the Above 

I would like to say a word in de- 
fense of the overworked mother. She 
wrote in that she was desperately over- 
worked and overly tired, and was more 
or less told that many mothers were in 
the same predicament (as are priests) 
but some complain about their lot in 
life, while others don’t. This is a rather 
unfair generalization. My brother is a 
priest who works long hours, who rare- 
ly takes his weekly allowed day off, 
but who did come home for his allotted 
two weeks vacation last summer. When 
he came to see me (I have four chil- 
dren, the oldest is four, and I am 
pregnant) he took one look at the 
house and said, “You live in bedlam, 
don’t you?” At least we now have one 
priest who understands the problems 
of mothers. But in defense of this really 
wonderful group of men, I must say 
that my brother made use of his holy 
training, came over the next morning 
in old clothes, with a broom, and spent 
the entire day cleaning my house from 
floor to ceiling. He made the beds. 
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waxed and polished the floors, and 
even washed the windows. 

We have a good pastor in our parish 
who quite frankly states that he is so 
glad God did not make him a mother 
because “he just couldn’t take it.” A 
priest can usually “take” the rigors of 
his vocation because he has learned 
from years of priceless teaching just 
how to make use of God’s graces that 
come from Mass, the sacraments and 
prayer. A young woman starting out in 
the difficult role of motherhood has 
often missed this priceless treasure of 
knowledge in her Catholic faith. The 
graces are all there, which would make 
her burden easier to carry, but she does 
not know how to get them or how they 
would change her life. I had this train- 
ing in the convent for three years be- 
fore I became sick and had to leave. 
I learned that wonders can and do 
happen in everyday life when one can 
come near to God each day in the Mass 
and the sacraments, when one can call 
on God in prayer at any moment of 
the day or night, when one can use the 
power of the saints to one’s own ad- 
vantage. The little mother who wrote 
to you perhaps has not learned to tap 
these tremendous resources, and I’m 
sure this hasn’t been her fault. Let her 
try weekday Mass when possible — 
and Communion — regular daily pray- 
er, a novena to St. Ann, some -habitual 
Catholic reading, and she will learn 
about and find a source of strength 
(which the priests: have always had) 
that will change her life. 


Glendale, Ariz. Mrs. G. M. 


Doing the Dishes! 


You are to be complimented on your 
article, “Talk about Work!” in the Sep- 
tember issue. I had each one of my 
children read it and let me tell you 
they enjoy doing dishes much better 
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since they have read it. Near the end 
of vacation doing dishes gets to be 
more and more boring. But after read- 
ing the article in THE LIGUORIAN, 
they did all their work with more pleas- 
ure. Growing up has something to do 
with it, but it has been a joy having 
them help me and I hated to see them 
go back to school. 
Teutopolis, Ill. Mrs. R. J. H. 
And the Kitchen Shelves! 

Your magazine is always welcome 
at our house. It is like a breath of fresh 
air amidst all the stale pagan philosophy 
that surrounds us. I must thank you 
particularly for your September article 
on work. After reading it, my husband 
put in the kitchen shelves I have been 
wanting for three months. 


Missouri M. H. W. 


Religion for Little Children 


In February of this year God took 
my two beautiful little children and 
made them His angels. They were kill- 
ed by a wild car which crashed into 
the store where I was shopping with my 
children. Our boy, four years old, saw 
it all happen. A little later someone 
gave me your June, 1959, issue with 
the article on how to explain death to 
a child, and this was very helpful to me 
in explaining this terrible nightmare to 
my little boy. Through prayer and the 
great mercy of God I am still alive, 
although I was in the hospital for five 
weeks, trying to mend my broken body. 
All the religion that I learned in high 
school and college has helped me, but 
this was the time I needed it most. 
God gave me the courage to bear the 
loss of my children and He has brought 
me closer to Him. Because God was 
good to me and let me live, I promised 
Him in the hospital that as long as I 
was able, I would go to Mass and Com- 
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munion every day. God has given me 
the grace to do this. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. Mrs. J. B. R. 


The Pope and the General Council 

The purpose of this letter is to in- 
quire about the first article in your Sep- 
tember issue — “All Roads Lead to 
Rome in 1961” — which answered 
questions about the General Council 
to be held in Rome in 1961. I do not 
understand why the clergy at the vari- 
ous councils are asked to vote on doc- 
trine. If the pope is infallible on mat- 
ters of faith and morals, why should he 
have to get an OK from the clergy 
when he defines doctrine? I can see 
where the clergy would be called in to 
vote when various church laws are 
changed — such as the fasting rules 
or something like that. But I do not 
understand why they should tell wheth- 
er something to do with belief is pleas- 
ing to them or not. What happens if 
one half say that they are not pleased 
by the doctrine? We certainly could not 
throw it out just because some people 
do not like it. 

If the answer to all this is that the 
clergy are asked to vote only on the 
wording of the doctrine as defined by 
the pope. I think you had better explain 
this clearly in a forthcoming issue. I 
am sure that there are quite a few peo- 
ple like myself who are fuzzy on this 
matter. 

Illinois S. P. 
© When we say that the bishops are 
asked to vote on matters discussed by 
the council, the word “vote” may be 
somewhat misleading, unless we keep 
in mind the true meaning of the doc- 
trine of the infallibility of the pope. 
The bishops do not vote in the council 
in the sense of voting a new teaching 
into existence. However, the pope does 
rely on the expression of opinion made 
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by the bishops. Once he has received 
this expression of opinion (vote) the 
pope may or may not make the matter 
under discussion an authoritative part 
of Catholic teaching. 

The editors 


Lay Apostolate 


The progress of our Catholic Litera- 
ture Distribution Guild has been so 
great during the past year that our de- 
mand is greater than our supply. While 
the publishers of some Catholic maga- 
zines have sent us hundreds of surplus 
magazines, we have a difficult time fill- 
ing our racks and supplying copies for 
the offices of doctors, dentists and law- 
yers, for beauty parlors, hotels, airports 
and bus stations. Therefore we are 
sending out an SOS. We shall be grate- 
ful to any of your readers who will 
send to us copies of the following mag- 
azines: America, The Sign, Jubilee, 
The Way, The Liguorian, Catholic Di- 
gest, Catholic World, Maryknoll, Ex- 
tension, Information. The magazines 
should be addressed to: 

Catholic Literature Distribution 
Guild 

550 Church St. 

Monterey, California. 


Magazines sent to us may be marked 


“Second Class Matter” 
cheapest postal rate. 
Please do not let your magazines pile 
up in your home. They can be of ex- 
cellent use as the open door to non- 
Catholics who can read what we be- 
lieve and think and do. Reading this 
literature puts them under no obliga- 
tion, but it may help them greatly. This 
is a public relations program to bring 
about a better understanding between 
Catholics and Protestants. Our guild 
was founded in 1952 at the Old Carmel 
Mission in Carmel, California, under 
the direction of His Excellency, Bishop 
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to take the 


A. J. Willinger. We are very grateful 
to him for his vision, support and 
blessing. 
Monterey, Calif. Mrs. N. M. 
© We give a strong recommendation to 
this project and urge our readers to 
send old copies of the Catholic maga- 
zines listed in the above letter to this 
guild. The magazines will be put to 
excellent use. 

The editors 


Kind Words 


Recently I received a letter from a 
young man in the navy whom I first 
met when I was Naval Station Catho- 
lic Chaplain at Key West, Florida. He 
wrote: “One of the boys on the ship 
gets THE LIGUORIAN and gives the cop- 
ies to me when he is finished. I kept 
them all. Of course I let them be pass- 
ed around also, but I like to keep them 
for reference and such. You know you 
were the first one to introduce me to 
THE LiGuoRIAN. Now I am sending 
away to make sure I receive it at home 
when I get out of the service. I like to 
leave the copies lie around so my 
strikers will pick it up and thumb 
through it; and I hope something catch- 
es their eye and they read it.” 

Britt, Iowa Father J. A. K. 


I enjoy THE LIGUORIAN immensely 
except for the fact that you hit on too 
many subjects I’d rather ignore. Keep 
this up and you might still make a real- 
ly good Catholic out of me. 

Seattle, Wash. Mrs. J. A. P. 


An adult Catholic has very little 
chance of learning more about his 
faith unless he does so through a mag- 
azine such as THE LIGUORIAN. I feel it 
is a blessing that I have discovered 
THE LIGUORIAN. 
Penna. 


= T. A. 
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pre-marri age CA clinic 


Co-education vs. Separate Schools 
Donald F. Miller, C.SS.R. 


ROBLEM: In the April issue of 

THE LIGUORIAN you tried to 
answer the question: “Can company 
keeping be lawful without possibility of 
marriage?” You said no, and as part 
of your answer quoted a decree of the 
Holy See condemning even co-educa- 
tional schools for high school students, 
except in grave economic necessity. 
Right there is where the Church is bark- 
ing up the wrong tree. 


For much of my high school course 
I attended an all-girls’ academy. I 
found that such schools have three 
classes of students: 1) girls who are 
aspiring to be sisters; 2) girls so awk- 
ward and backward around boys that 
they turn red when they pass a teen- 
aged boy on the street; 3) the go-getter 
type of girl who is deathly afraid of 
being left behind in the date race. 
These girls hook onto the first guy that 
shows an interest in them; they have 
loud mouths, showy manners, and do 
everything possible to prove they are 
the best sports in the gang. This type 
of phoney makes up 70 per cent of the 
students in an. all-girls’ high school. I 
dreaded school and associating with 
these girls. Meanwhile, I met some girls 
from a co-educational school who had 
dates with boys every Saturday, were 
friendly, popular and in no way boy- 
bashful. 

I wanted to go to that school, but 
my parents permitted it only after sev- 
eral girls in my school got pregnant 
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and had to be expelled. Then I began 
really to live. I had lots of dates and 
did not have to sneak out to get them. 
This made me a different person, and 
made me forever opposed to all-girls’ 
schools. 


NSWER: In the early teens, it is 

easy for a girl to make vast uni- 
versal judgments about her surround- 
ings and about “the grass in the dis- 
tant fields.” This is especially easy for 
a girl whose main idea of what a high 
school is for is that it is a place and 
time to learn how to get along with 
boys and to have plenty of dates with 
boys. 

This kind of thinking leads to the 
conclusion that, because girls in the 
freshman and sophomore classes of co- 
educational high schools are easy-going 
and blasé around boys they are being 
wonderfully well educated. It leads to 
the false conclusion that only in all- 
girls’ schools does unwed pregnancy 
ever occur. The facts are available to 
students of this problem, and let me 
assure our blithe correspondent that the 
facts about co-educational institutions 
are frightening. 

This is not to say that we place a 
great deal of blame on the girl who 
has found the girls’ schools of her ex- 
perience so unpleasant. The society in 
which she lives pushed her into high 
school — any high school — with the 
idea that now was the time for her to 
start enjoying boys, having dates with 
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boys, and, if possible, snagging a boy 
before her high school servitude was 
over. This is one of the decadent fea- 
tures of our social culture; radio, tele- 
vision, advertising, papers, magazines, 
conversations all tend to give girls and 
boys who are emerging from puberty 
the notion that sex can’t wait, and that 
any force, such as separate schools, 
that puts a brake on sex and its con- 
comitants is evil. Learning how to 
think, to enjoy good literature, to eval- 
uate past history, to fill out one’s char- 
acter — all that is secondary, if it has 
any importance at all. 


We should not like to see the glib 
characterization, or caricaturizing, ex- 
pressed in the above letter of all the 
students in all-girls’ schools remain un- 
challenged by others than ourselves, 
who can speak from actual experience. 
Are there not girls in academies and 
graduates from such who are willing to 
speak up against the charges here made 
against them, one and all? Let them 
write to us, and in our usual forthright 
style we shall let our million readers 
know what they think, whether it be 
for or against the wise directions of 
the Church. 





TO LEARN A LESSON 
There are three qualities found among Communists that free peoples 
must acquire before they can combat Communism and save society for 
Christ, says Cardinal Cushing of Boston. 
Those qualities are: A burning zeal for the cause, a profound sense 


of solidarity with one’s brethren, and an unswerving loyalty to the leader. 
Humanly speaking, most of the worries of Catholicism and of democracy 
would be settled if our people had any part of the Communist gifts of 
zeal, solidarity and loyalty. 





Please USE YOUR 
POSTAL ZONE NUMBER! 


To improve service and speed delivery of mail, the 
Post Office asks that you always include your postal 
zone number in your address. 


We want to cooperate in every way we can — but we 
need your help. By giving us your zone number, you'll 
be assuring speedy delivery of your magazines. 


Help yourself to better service. USE YOUR POSTAL 
ZONE NUMBER — always! 
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JAMES J. HIGGINS, C.SS.R. 


THE AMERICAN 


PENAL 


The practice that now prevails in the 
distribution of educational funds in 


the American community is an in- 
justice and is in conflict with the 
principles and ideals of the American 


LAWS 


N one of the Scandinavian cities, I 
have read somewhere, there ex- 
isted a strange custom of bowing rev- 
erently to a blank space in a wall 
near a church. On investigation, it 
was found that this blank space had 
been occupied, in pre-Protestant 
times, by a statue of the Blessed 
Mother. This statue had been re- 
moved and its niche sealed up by the 
authorities, but such is the force of 
custom that generations, according to 
the story, continued to bow reverent- 
ly at this place, presumably without 
knowing why, and without a thought 
of the mother of God. 

Such is the force of social custom 
that we often accept, uncritically, a 
situation into which we are born and 
in which we are raised. The incon- 
gruities, even the flat injustices that 
may be involved, never really get 
through to our consciousness, much 
less to our conscience. We may learn 
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society itself. 


to bow reverently to one set of prin- 
ciples, when in their neighborhood. 
We can also learn to proceed on our 
accustomed way, undisturbed by the 
fact that the principles just saluted 
point us in an opposite direction. 

Perhaps a classic example of this, 
our common human folly, is the in- 
stitution of Negro slavery in our re- 
public. In a political community 
whose independence from the mother 
country was justified by a Declara- 
tion of Independence in which all 
men are declared born equal and en- 
dowed by their Creator with certain 
inalienable rights such as liberty, the 
toleration for any extended time of 
the South’s “peculiar institution” 
without serious provisions for ending 
this injustice was, at least, incongru- 
ous. 

Millions of Americans lived and 
died, however, without being seri- 
ously troubled. Some even thought it 
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a fit and proper arrangement, and 
some Christians with a gift for strange 
and strained exegesis even found the 
slavery of a Negro in the service of 
his white brother ordained of God. 

It is recognized, of course, that the 
institution of slavery as any given 
slave holder met it, was a situation 
he inherited, rather than willed or 
planned directly. It might not be true 
to say of the institution that, like 
Topsy, whom it made famous, it 
“just growed.” But as the practice of 
slavery, an accustomed social fact, 
confronted any particular slave own- 
er, its injustice or how it could be 
squared with the principles of the 
American Republic or of Christianity, 
probably never, or only slightly, 
troubled him. 


If sensitive consciences arose, 
questioning the propriety of the 
practice in the light of principles held 
by Americans, there also arose a lit- 
erature and apologetic which worked 
to justify a situation which we today 
see can have had no real justification. 
And so successful was this apologetic 
that it lulled many minds, even in 
the North, so that many, even Lin- 
coln, would have — at one time — 
let slavery stand if that would save 
the Union. The practice of slavery 
was interwoven into the economy, 
especially after the invention of the 
cotton gin, and practical men dis- 
dained any thoroughgoing reform as 
unrealistic, for your practical man 
cannot see that an idea or ideal or 
principle is just as much a reality as 
a cotton gin. Finally, undermining 
any serious attempt to right the 
wrong inherited was paralyzing fear, 
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fear of the unknown, of what would 
happen to the economy, to a way of 
life, to a white population engulfed 
in a black sea. 

Thus it came about that the prin- 
ciples enshrined in the Declaration 
of Independence and basic to Chris- 
tianity continued to receive a rever- 
ential salute, while the American so- 
ciety, unheeding, went its accustomed 
way. 


E HAVE in our republic to- 

day a situation that offers an 
interesting parallel. It is the practice 
that obtains in the distribution of the 
community’s funds for education. 
Here, in this matter of the way we 
handle the monies raised from the 
whole community for education, we 
have first of all, a hardship and an 
injustice worked by the tyranny of 
the majority upon a minority. We 
have a practice that can be demon- 
strated to be in clear conflict with 
the principles and ideals professed 
by the majority. We have, as in 
slavery days, a contemporary situa- 
tion to which the majority have be- 
come so accustomed that they no 
longer feel or see its injustice. 


We have, nevertheless, a question- 
ing of the justice of the present prac- 
tice by a substantial number of 
thinking people, and, in rebuttal, a 
literature that seeks to justify the 
present practice, produced largely by 
men who display a gargantuan ca- 
pacity for swallowing a camel of in- 
justice — if this injustice affects on- 
ly religious-minded people — but 
who strain mightily at a gnat when 
the rights of Communists are con- 
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cerned. Finally, we have an all-per- 
vading fear of the largest body of 
citizens who maintain religious 
schools, the Catholic population, and 
professions of fear as to what will 
happen to the public school system 
should the injustice of the present 
system of distributing educational 
funds be admitted and the wrong 
righted. 


This, then, is the situation that 
prevails: Millions of American chil- 
dren are denied a fair share of the 
community’s funds for education. 
They are denied this sharing in the 
community’s funds for education be- 
cause the consciences of their parents 
desire an education in which religion 
plays an integral and controlling part. 

What I commend to the serious 
attention of religious people and 
justice-minded secularists alike is 
this proposition: Such a practice as 
now prevails in the distribution of 
educational funds in the American 
community is an injustice and is in 
conflict with the principles and ideals 
of the American society itself. 


IRST of all, it is an accepted prin- 
ciple in the American community 
that the education of all the chil- 
dren is a legitimate charge on the 
whole community. This is a princi- 
ple which lies behind the laws on ed- 
ucation and its support by taxes. It 
is an enlightened view, on which the 
American society has long acted. 
Another fundamental American 
belief is the right of parents to direct 
the education of their children. 
“It is cardinal with us that the 
custody, care and nurture of the child 
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reside first in the parents whose pri- 
mary function and freedom include 
preparations for obligations the state 
can neither supply nor hinder.” 


This was the doctrine of the Su- 
preme Court in 1944 (Prince vs. 
Mass.), in which case the court also 
asserted “the parents’ authority to 
provide religious with secular school- 
ing, and the child’s right to receive 
it, as against the state’s requirement 
of attendance at public schools.” 
(Freedom of Choice in Education, 
Virgil C. Blum, Macmillan, 1958) 
The court had previously, in 1925, 
in the Oregon case, ruled that an 
Oregon law compelling attendance at 
public schools “unreasonably inter- 
feres with the liberty of parents and 
guardians to direct the upbringing 
and education of children under their 
control.” The child is not the mere 
creature of the state, said the court. 


The child is naturally something 
of the father (an extension of the 
father, as it were) so by natural right 
the child, before reaching the use of 
reason, is under the father’s care. 
Hence, it would be contrary to natur- 
al justice if the child, before the use 
of reason, were removed from the 
care of its parents or if any disposi- 
tion were made concerning him 
against the will of parents. And as 
this duty on the part of the parents 
continues up to the time when the 
child is in a position to provide for 
itself, this same inviolable parental 
right endures. On this point the com- 
mon sense of mankind is in such 
complete accord, that they would be 
in open contradiction with it who 
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dared maintain that the children be- 
long to the state before they belong 
to the family, and that the state has 
an absolute right over their children. 
These last four sentences, read to 
most Americans, would find ready 
acceptance. It is not necessary to 
point out that they are direct quotes 
from the Encyclical on Education by 
Pius XI. 


“The parental right, though often 
neglected, is pivotal,” as William 
Gorman points out in Religion and 
the Schools. (Fund for the Repub- 
lic pamphlet) This right of parents 
to control the education of their chil- 
dren can, he argues, be construed as 
included in the Bill of Rights under 
Article IX: “The enumeration in the 
Constitution of certain rights shall 
not be construed to deny or disparage 
others retained by the people.” For 
there is firm acknowledgment by the 
court of the controlling right of the 
parent in four leading cases: Meyer 
vs. Nebraska, 1923, Pierce vs. So- 
ciety of Sisters (the Oregon case) 
1925, Barnette case, 1943, and 
Prince vs. Mass., 1944. 


Another testimony to what Pius 
XI called the common sense or con- 
sensus of mankind is Art. 26, sec. 3 
of the United Nations Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights. “Par- 
ents have a prior right to choose the 
kind of education that shall be given 
to their children.” 


It is also a cherished principle of 
the American way of life that the 
conscience of the citizen should not 
be coerced. It is this conviction, per- 
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haps as much as the practical polit- 
ical needs of the day, that brought 
the First Amendment into the Con- 
stitution. “Congress shall make no 
law respecting an establishment of 
religion, or prohibiting the free exer- 
cise thereof.” The guaranties of civil 
and political liberty are but guaran- 
ties of freedom of the human mind 
and spirit and of reasonable freedom 
and opportunity to express them, 
wrote Justice Stone in the Gobitis 
dissent (1940). And in the Barnette 
case the court ruled that children 
could not be compelled to salute the 
flag, in school exercises, if this is 
against their religious convictions, so 
far will the court go in protecting 
the conscience of the citizen from en- 
forced conformity. 


HIS truly admirable concern of 
the court for the conscience of 
the American citizen is in line with 
this statement of the United Nations 
Declaration of Universal Human 
Rights: “In the exercise of its right 
in the field of education the state 
must respect the right of parents by 
conceding to them such influence on 
the education and instruction of 
their children as corresponds to their 
religious and civic convictions.” 


It is then, no defense of the pres- 
ent day practice of distributing the 
community’s educational funds to re- 
tort that all children, Catholic as well 
as others, are welcome at the public 
school. The defender of the present 
day practice must come to grips with 
this fact: the parent has a constitu- 
tional right to send his child to an 
independent or church-related school, 
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and when the state denies these par- 
ents a share in the educational funds 
raised by the whole community it 
imposes a penalty on the exercise 
of a constitutional right, and free- 
dom of conscience has been violated. 
As Professor Wilber Katz of the 
University of Chicago School of Law 
put it: “In 1925 the Supreme Court 
held unanimously that the constitu- 
tional liberty of parents includes a 
right to send their children to reli- 
gious schools. But we exact a price 
for the exercise of this liberty. This 
is the result of our policy of taxing 
for the support of public education 
alone, and our failure to provide tax 
deductions or offsets for any part of 
tuition paid to religious schools.” 
(Quoted by Blum, Freedom of 
Choice in Education, p. 47) 


The Trustees of the Ford Founda- 
tion when setting up the Fund for 
the Republic gave these ideals to be 
the guiding principles of the Fund: 


“Believing that ‘general accept- 
ance of the dignity of man’ is ‘basic 
to human welfare,’ they wished to 
further the concepts that ‘society 
must accord all men equal rights and 
equal opportunity;’ that ‘human wel- 
fare requires tolerance and respect 
for individual social, religious and 
cultural differences; that it requires 
‘freedom of speech, freedom of the 
press, freedom of worship and free- 
dom of association,’ and that within 
wide limits every person has a right 
to be free from interference or har- 
assment because of non-conformity.” 
(Fund for the Republic Bulletin, 
June 1956) 
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N the present-day system of dis- 

tributing the common education- 
al funds, in which we exact a price 
for the exercise of a constitutional 
liberty and right, where is the “tol- 
erance and respect for religious dif- 
ferences,” where “the freedom from 
interference or harassment because 
of non-conformity?” Is it not a just 
indictment of the present system that 
it seeks to buy and bribe to con- 
formity? 


“The denial of educational bene- 
fits to children and youth whose par- 
ents wish to send them to independ- 
ent schools is economic coercion to 
conformity that deprives both par- 
ents and children of basic constitu- 
tional liberties. . . . The increasing 
deterioration of the Bill of Rights as 
more and more welfare benefits are 
denied to more and more citizens be- 
cause of their convictions and beliefs 
should be of the greatest concern to 
every American.” (Virgil C. Blum, 
Freedom of Choice in Education, 
Macmillan, p. 46) 


Neither is it a rational defense of 
the situation to point to the fact that 
the present system of distributing 
the community’s educational funds 
has had a wide and popular accept- 
ance for some years past. We can 
become so accustomed to a social 
situation, as I have shown, that the 
injustices of the situation become 
blurred to our mental vision and the 
inconsistency with our professed 
principles blunted, so that the in- 
justice no longer pricks us. The ques- 
tion remains, as William Gorman 
puts it, “whether custom, or a court 
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doctrine which capitulates too much 
to custom for the sake of order, can 
permanently commend to the public 
conscience a practice that is radically 
unfair.” (Religion and the Schools, 
Fund for the Republic) 


And it should be noted by all ca- 
pable of making a distinction that 
no one is pushing for a sudden 
change that would “fragmentize” the 
public school system. Going back for 
guidance to our parallel, the days of 
slavery, sudden wholesale emancipa- 
tion of the Negro does not commend 
itself as the best way to remedy what 
was an admitted evil and unjust sit- 
uation. What we do press for is that 
men of good will examine the pres- 
ent practice, wherein a substantial 
number of American parents and 
their children are excluded from the 
educational benefits raised by taxes 
on all the community, and are so 
excluded because their conscience 
demands a religious schooling. And 
then we hope they (the majority) 
will ask themselves if such a policy, 
which penalizes their fellow citizens 
for the exercise of their constitution- 
al right of freedom of conscience, 
can be reconciled with the American 
spirit? Once the fair-minded Amer- 
ican people see the injustice, Amer- 
ican ingenuity can find ways and 
means of righting the wrong, prob- 
ably working out experiments at the 
local level, in pilot type areas. 


Even the bare recognition of the 
injustice would be a healing balm, 
and make it easier for the Catholic 
minority (and others) to part with 
the five million, five hundred and 
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ninety six thousand, four hundred 
and twenty dollars, ($5,596,420.00) 
which the Catholic grade and high 
schools save the American tax pay- 
ers each day of the school year. 
(The figures are for 1954-55, and 
are given by James M. O’Neill, in 
Religion and Freedom, seminar spon- 
sored by the Fund for the Republic, 
Donald McDonald’s Report, p. 26.) 


Continuing to draw from the paral- 
lel situation of slavery in this repub- 
lic, further articles will examine the 
question, how did it come about that 
a religious people (we are a religious 
people, said Justice Douglas in the 
Zorach case) came to be saddled 
throughout most of the country with 
an educational system that is non- 
religious and an establishment of 
secularism? Or (in rural areas) how 
did it come about that a fair-minded 
people reared a system of tax-sup- 
ported education that is in effect an 
establishment of a least common de- 
nominator of Protestantism, which 
makes these schools unacceptable in 
conscience to the Catholic popula- 
tion? 


HE injustice has been noticed by 

others besides Catholics, and 
some Americans have asked them- 
selves questions about this in much 
the same bemused fashion as some 
of their ancestors must have asked 
themselves how it came about that 
they, whose political creed looked on 
all men as equal and whose religious 
doctrine declared all men brethren, 
came to be holding other men as 
chattel and treating them as animals. 
And as in slavery days criticism of 
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the prevailing practice brought forth 
defenders, so in this matter we shall 
take note of some of the leading at- 
tempts to justify the present day pol- 
icy of distributing educational funds. 


In slavery days, the Bible was tor- 
tured to make it yield a divine ap- 
proval for the enslavement of the 
Negro. The appeal today, in seeking 
to justify the “inherent inequality” 
in our distribution of the communi- 
ty’s educational funds, is to a later 
and lesser deity, The People. But the 
exegesis or interpretation by the de- 
fenders of the present practice of the 
relevant provisions of the people’s 
expressed will, the Constitution, does 
not have to take second place, in 
point of tortuousness, to anything 
their forefathers achieved in getting 
Negro slavery approved by the Bible. 


Mr. Robert Gordis, in his contri- 
bution to Religion and the Schools, 
(Fund for the Republic) treating the 
controverted meaning of the First 
Amendment “no _ establishment” 
clause, not only regards the original 
intent of the amendment as of sec- 
ondary importance, but misquotes 
the Amendment and builds part of 
his case for no government aid to 
religious schools on this misreading 
of the wording of the First Amend- 
ment. According to Mr. Gordis, the 


First Amendment says, “Congress 
shall make no law respecting the es- 
tablishment of religion.” Such a text 
would, indeed, give some plausibil- 
ity to the view that the amendment 
meant to preclude, not only the es- 
tablishment of a national religion, 
but all aid to religion in any guise 
or form, even on a non-preferential 
basis. But the amendment actually 
reads, “Congress shall make no law 
respecting an establishment of reli- 
gion,” showing that the intent of this 
clause was to enjoin Congress from 
setting up an established or preferred 
national religion. 


We shall present the chief argu- 
ments advanced for an exclusion 
from the common educational funds 
of those parents who wish to exer- 
cise their “prior right to choose the 
kind of education that shall be given 
to their children.” (United Nations 
Declaration of Human Rights) And 
just as fear of the unknown that 
would be ushered in by any change 
paralyzed serious attention on the 
part of many to a righting of the 
wrong that was slavery, we shall pre- 
sent an article dealing with the fear 
that the majority is said to have of 
any change in the present system of 
distribution of educational funds, the 
grounds and the groundlessness of 
such fears. 





FOR HUSBANDS 


Good Business magazine recalled the case of a man who throughout 
his married life has never failed to thank his wife for every meal she 
has served him. The article indicates that he is the best-fed husband 


in the neighborhood. 
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Empty 


Hearts for 


Christmas 


No human heart ought to be empty 
at Christmas time; 
but here is one way of 
emptying your heart to make room 
in it for the Christchild. 


FRANCIS M. HENGGELER, C.SS.R. 


HILE preparing for Christmas 
I must not forget that Christ 
chose to be born in poverty in a 
stable in order to teach me that I 
must not permit the material com- 
forts and possessions of this life to 
take complete hold on my heart. 
As Creator and Lord of the uni- 
verse, the Son of God could have 
had His choice of everything the 
earth can provide. He passed up the 
world’s luxuries, its conveniences, 
even what some people consider 
basic necessities, and was born in 
the poorest possible surroundings. 
He does not ask me to go as far as 
He did in giving up material things, 
but He does ask that I do not per- 
mit myself to become too dependent 
on them. He tried to show me that 
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heaven is man’s only real treasure 
and only lasting home. He even said 
that unless a man could give up, if 
necessary, father and mother, home 
and lands and possessions for His 
sake, he would never reach heaven 
at all. 

The example and teaching of 
Christ tell me that I must hate in- 
justice, cheating, lying, stealing in 
any form. It means that I must not 
permit my business activities, my use 
and enjoyment of money, ever to in- 
terfere with my religious duties and 
my growth in holiness. It means that 
I must guard my heart against greed, 
either in the form of a desire for 
more wealth, or in the form of miser- 
liness with what I already possess. 
It means that I must be able to do 
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without things at times, even when 
they are easily attainable or right at 
hand. 


It would be hypocritical for me to 
adore Christ in His stable, while I 
myself am so attached to material 
possessions that I would commit sin 
or neglect my soul for the sake of 
them. 


Questions for Self-Examination 

1. Have I ever increased my pos- 
sessions through any form of in- 
justice, for example, by stealing, by 
lying in business, by accepting bribes, 
by not paying just and living wages? 

2. Do I work so hard at trying to 
make more money that I have little 
time or inclination for prayer or re- 
ligious practices? 

3. Do I find myself measuring the 
worth of almost everything in terms 
of money? 

4. Do I want the best of every- 
thing — the best possible home, the 
best make of car, the most expensive 
food and drink, the best possible va- 
cations? 

5. Do I like to appear wealthier 
than I am to my friends and neigh- 
bors, and for that purpose do I get 
into debt, mortgage my possessions 
and so on? 

6. Do I make debts beyond my 
means and then try to escape pay- 
ing them, or simply default in my 
payments? 

7. Do I grumble over material 
privations, for example, when I do 
not have things as nice as my more 
well-to-do neighbors, even though I 
am much better off than Christ was 
in His stable? 
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8. Must I admit that most of my 
worries are concerned with my lack 
of money, and that losses or reduc- 
tions in income throw me into a pan- 
ic of complaints and fears? 

9. Am I miserly in providing for 
the needs of those dependent on me, 
not because of real necessity, but 
because I prefer a growing bank ac- 
count to making life more easy and 
pleasant for those whom I profess 
to love? 

10. Am I ashamed of not having 
more money or income than I actu- 
ally have, or of relatives and former 
friends who have not been so suc- 
cessful at making money as I have? 

11. Has money caused quarrels, 
hatreds, feuds and enmities between 
myself and others; even members of 
my own family? 

12. In business or financial deal- 
ings with other people, do I act on 
the principle that “everything is fair 
that you can get by with?” Do I feel 
that unjust practices which others 
commonly use are thus made lawful 
for me? Do I feel that it is so im- 
portant to get ahead in business that 
it is unimportant to be conscientious 
about the honesty of my dealings? 

13. Do I look down on the poor, 
even poor relatives, and do I care to 
associate only with people of means? 

14. Do I find myself adopting an 
attitude of fawning or servility or 
even envy toward very wealthy peo- 
ple? 


15. Do I resent appeals to my 
charity and seldom give anything for 
the relief of the suffering poor be- 
cause I believe that people would not 
be poor unless they deserved to be? 
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16. Is my charity to the poor and 
needy carefully regulated so that it 
will never make me sacrifice even 
the least and most unnecessary com- 
fort that I can enjoy? 

17. Do I resent being asked to 
contribute to the support of my par- 
ish and its activities and give less 
than I should or could? 

18. Does the thought of money 
and my eagerness to accumulate it 


Resolutions 

To make these reflections prac- 
tical I resolve to add to the list of 
my relatives and friends to whom I 
intend to give Christmas gifts, the 
names of some poor families, or the 
name of an organization working for 
the poor, or the names of some sick 
persons or shut-ins, to whom I shall 
give a gift for Christmas for love of 
the Christchild, Who was born in a 


take preference in my mind to the 


stable so that my heart would not be 
thought of God? 


empty forever. 





r 
- A BOY’S PRAYER FOR PATIENCE 
? O God of all peace and patience, I pray that Thou wilt steady my 
; temper, and calm the hot impulses of my heart. Ease the fever of my 
‘ blood and the uncertainty of my nerves and muscles. Grant me the 
f patience of the long look and of the careful plan. Show me where my 
anger is rooted in fears caused by my being indolent or shortsighted. 
Vouchsafe unto me the wisdom to plan my life according to Thy holy 
- laws of physical strength and soundness in which are found courage, 
n peace and self-control. 
ir Lift me out of my selfish absorption in my small daily concerns and 
2] show me the needs of the poor and the bitter tragedies of mankind, and 
rs make me too great for petty anger in the name of Him Who, though 
al reviled, reviled not in return. Amen. 
= Quote 
at 
1s ; xk k * 
ALL COMES FROM GOD 
rT, There are people who go through life thinking that everything they 
to have comes from their own efforts, or from their pay-check or from 
s? their own superior abilities. They never wonder why one man is struck 
an down and they are spared, why one has a sick family and theirs is 
or : healthy. They never question why their boss chose them for his work 
o- or whatever power directed them to that particular boss or that field of 
5 endeavor; and in slack times they never marvel that they remain working 
; while equally good men are let go. They may paint and write and plow 
. ‘ a straight furrow and span a river with ribs of steel, never for a moment 
y : wondering why their own brothers were unable to do that very thing — 
vd why they could learn and others could not. If they ever did stop to 
” i think, they would drop down on their knees and weep over their own 
- vainglory and ingratitude. 
e 
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Gifts for Priests and Nuns 

Not infrequently, and especially as 
Christmas approaches, people write 
us: “I have a good friend who is a 
priest; what kind of gift would be 
suitable to send to him at Christ- 
mas?” Here are a few suggestions 
which may be helpful. 

Books are always useful and ap- 
preciated gifts. Most Catholic book 
stores have a section devoted to 
books particularly designed for 
priests. But it should not be supposed 
that only “pious” books are welcome 
in the priest’s library. A good novel, 
or biography, or any book within the 
bounds of decency and good taste, 
will be appreciated by most priests. 

There are moreover several cler- 
ical monthly magazines which are 
published primarily for the clergy. A 
year’s subscription to one of these 
would be welcomed by any priest. 
Some innocent detective work might 
be in order first to discover which, 
if any of them, he already receives. 
Here are the addresses of these three 
periodicals: The Homiletic and Pas- 
toral Review, 53 Park Pl., New York 
7, N. Y.; The Ecclesiastical Review, 
Catholic University, Washington, 
D. C., The Priest, 41 E. Park Drive, 
Huntington, Indiana. Perhaps also a 
little of the aforementioned detective 
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work might reveal that the priest 
would appreciate one of the national 
weekly news magazines, or a peri- 
odical of comment like the weekly 
America. 

If your priest friend is a lover of 
outdoor life, there are magazines like 
Hunting and Fishing which might 
please him. If he is something of a 
student and a bookworm, he would 
doubtless appreciate a periodical like 
The Critic, published at 210 W. 
Madison St., Chicago 6, Ill. 


Priests after all are people, and 
have differing interests and hobbies 
like everyone else. Leaving books 
and magazines aside, many priests 
have a phonograph and a love for 
good music. Classical and semi- 
classical records for such as these 
would certainly be a suitable gift. Or 
if the priest finds his recreation in 
golf, then a box of golf balls would 
be appreciated. If the priest smokes, 
a gift of cigarettes or cigars is surely 
in order. And if after these sugges- 
tions you still don’t know what to 
give, why not settle for a gift cer- 
tificate which will enable the priest 
himself to secure some article which 
perhaps he greatly needs? 

What has been said above applies 
primarily to diocesan priests. For 
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priests who are members of religious 
orders, as well as for nuns, the fact 
must be taken into account that they 
are bound by a vow of poverty. This 
means that they cannot have any- 
thing directly for themselves. They 
can have for their use only what is 
actually needed, and that with the 
permission of their superior. Gifts 
of books, records, etc. are promptly 
incorporated into the community 
property, and anyone in the com- 
munity may use them. 


However, the individual religious 
still appreciates it when he or she re- 
ceives a gift of any kind for his com- 
munity. With this reservation, what 
has been said above about books, 
records, etc. holds also for religious. 
For nuns, there are several periodi- 
cals of special interest to them. There 
is the bi-monthly Review for Reli- 
gious, 3115 S. Grand Blvd., St. Louis 
18, Mo. Sponsa Regis is published 
at St. John’s Abbey, Collegeville, 
Minn. Worship, published at the 
same address, is the official journal 
of the liturgical movement in this 
country. Perhaps a little detective 
work will reveal where Sister’s special 
interest lies in the way of reading. 
And may we mention modestly that 
THE LIGUORIAN is read and appre- 
ciated by many sisters also, and goes 
well as a gift? 


Christmas Crib Blessing 


In many Christian homes it has 
become part of the standard proce- 
dure at Christmas to set up a small 
crib scene beneath the Christmas 
tree or elsewhere in the house. This 
is surely a laudable custom, and one 
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that can serve as a wonderful intro- 
duction to small children of the tre- 
mendous Christmas mysteries. 


It is suggested that parents use the 
opportunity to review the meaning 
of Christmas to their children as they 
gather together on Christmas eve. As 
an introduction to that explanation, 
we commend the following Christ- 
mas crib blessing, taken from a leaf- 
let with that title published by Con- 
ception Abbey Press, Conception, 
Missouri. The father of the family 
leads the prayer and the others 
answer: 


Father: O Lord hear my prayer. 

All: And let my cry come unto 
Thee. 

Father: The Lord be with you. 

All: And with thy spirit. 

The father of the family reads: 
Let us pray: O God who wast 
pleased that Thy dearly beloved 
Son, having become man in order to 
give us an example of humility 
should be born in a humble stable, 
bless that crib, a representation of 
the scene of His birth, and make it 
to be for us a means of sanctifica- 
tion, that imitating His humility, 
our souls may be a worthy dwelling 
place for His rebirth, Jesus Christ, 
Thy Son, our Lord. 

All: Amen. 

All sing “O come all ye faithful,” 
or “Silent Night.” 





Humiliation is a common emotion 
caused by suddenly shrinking to one’s 
normal proportions. 

Tit-Bits, London 
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OOK REVIEWS 


Thomas Tobin, C.SS.R. 


We recommend that books listed or reviewed in THE LIGUORIAN 
be purchased at your local bookstore. If you cannot obtain the 


book in that way, you may write to THE LIGUORIAN for further 
information. 


Alive in Christ Ralph Campbell, S.J. 
The twentieth century is an age of lay organization in the 
Church and of lay movements. Many of these are concerned 
with the young man and the young woman. In keeping with 
the activity of the layman, there is arising a demand for 
mental prayer as the necessary source and strength of all 
active work for souls. Alive in Christ is a series of medita- 
© tions for young people based on the life of Christ as pre- 
sented to us in the liturgical year of Christ's Church. The 
meditations focus attention on Christ and suggest practical 
ways of following His example in the daily life of the young. 
These 15-minute meditations are very stimulating and prac- 
tical for the young person who wishes to become Alive in 

Christ. 
(Newman Press, $3.75) 


Nullity of Marriage F. J. Sheed 
F. J. Sheed has issued a new and revised edition of the 
popular and clear explanation of the Nullity of Marriage. 
Mr. Sheed draws very carefully the distinction between a 
divorce and a decree of nullity and then examines the vari- 
ous causes in the Church law that prevent the contract of 
marriage from being made. All the way through there is con- 
stant comparison with the English law as well as New York 
State law. Mr. Sheed has an unusual facility in simplifying e 
points of doctrine. (He was awarded an honorary Doctorate 
of Sacred Theology by the Sacred Congregation of Semi- 
naries and Universities.) This skill is very evident in a book 
that has a valuable place on the Catholic bookshelf. It will 
help all, Catholics and non-Catholics, to understand the 
Church's position and will do a great service in cutting 
down on the fuzzy thinking and loose language that sur- 
rounds this subject. 
(Sheed and Ward, $3.00) 
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Tell Me About the Saints Mary Cousins 
Margery Gill, illustrator 
Lives of twenty-three saints, written in a style that will 
appeal to children who want to hear stories. Clever draw- @ 
ings add to the value of this book which will be helpful to 
teachers and parents. 


(Newman, $2.50) 


My Story: An Autobiography Mary Astor 
This is an honest presentation of her life as seen by the 
well-known actress of yesterday and today. Written at the 
suggestion of a priest-psychologist who helped her acquire 
a more realistic set of values, this autobiography records 
frankly the failures of her life—her resentment of her par- 
ents, her alcoholism, her marriages and affairs, her half- 
° hearted conversion to the Catholic Church and finally her 
understanding that her happiness is to be found in doing 
God's will and not her own. An interesting, personal life 
story of the kind that is so popular. It will be of special 
value to those concerned with the work of Alcoholics Anony- 
mous and the psychological deterioration of a person and 
the conversion of a person to true psychological and spirit- 

ual principles. 
(Doubleday and Co., $3.95) 


The Boy Giant Dean F. Held 
Stina Nagel, illustrator 
Dean F. Held, an elementary school teacher, told the story 
of the good Giant to his classes. They were so enthused that e 
he decided to publish it, together with clever illustrations. 
A well-told story. 


(Exposition Press, $2.50) 


The Age of the Martyrs Giuseppe Ricciotti 
Anthony Bull, C.R.L., translator 
The recent translation of the Scriptural books by Abbot 
Ricciotti has made his name well known to American read- 
ers. He continues the story begun with The History of Israel, 
The Life of Christ and Paul the Apostle in the account of the 
© first centuries of the Church, The Age of the Martyrs. The 
period covered is from 284 to 337, the year of Constantine's 
death. With careful documentation, yet in readable lan- 
guage, the learned author shows the conflict between the 
Roman state and the Christians until the restoration of peace 
under Constantine. A fascinating story that will please both 

student and casual reader. 

(Bruce, $4.95) 
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Liturgical Retreat Roy J. Howard, S.J. 

A young Jesuit priest has found a point of contact for two 
popular movements, the retreat and the liturgical move- 
ments. He views retreats as a means of solidifying one’s 
position in a state of life and the sacraments of baptism, 
confirmation and the Holy Eucharist as the great means of 
intensifying this life. Penetrating and stimulating chapters, 


Son of Charlemagne Barbara Willard 


Emil Weiss, illustrator 


Where Valor Lies Adele and Cateau Deleeuw 


William Plummer, illustrator 


Doubleday and Company hes announced the Clarion 
series of novels for Catholic young people. The books will 
view important points in Catholic history with a teen-age 
boy or girl as the central character. 

Son of Charlemagne is the story of Charlemagne’s dream t+] 
to be crowned as Holy Roman Emperor as seen by his son. 
Interesting and well written. 

Where Valor Lies tells the story of the seventh Crusade 
from the viewpoint of a young crusader. 

These first two volumes indicate that the Clarion series 
will be a valuable addition to our rapidly growing list of 
quality books for children. 


(Doubleday and Co., $1.95 ea.) 


BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG 


The Thunder Maker William M. Lamers 
General Thomas Meagher was a great soldier who fought 
in the Irish rebellion as a youth and who led the Irish Bri- 
gade in the Civil War. This latest volume in the Catholic 
Treasury Books tells the interesting story of this Thunder 
Maker whose life of action will appeal to children 10 years 

of age and older. 
(Bruce, $2.00) 


Stories from the New Testament Piet Worm 

Piet Worm, a Holland architect, tested these illustrated 
stories on his two children. Their seal of approval was 
necessary before a drawing made the book. Most of these 
simple drawings are in color against a solid gold back- ° 
ground. These simple drawings, done in the exaggerated 
style of cartoons, will tell their story to the child. Well done. 
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(Sheed and Ward, $3.00) 
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BEST SELLERS 


A Moral Evaluation of Current Books, Published at the University of Scranton, Pa. 








MOST POPULAR 


(Not necessarily approved. Roman 
numeral indicates a moral rating ac- 
cording to categories used in general 
list.) 

Exodus (IIb)—Uris 
The Ugly American (1)—Lederer & 

Burdick 
Dear and Glorious Physician (Ila) 

—Caldwell 
Doctor Zhivago (IIa)—Pasternak 
Celia Garth (1)—Bristow 
Tents of Wickedness (IIlb)—DeVries 
California Street (IIb) )—Busch 
Advise and Consent (IIb)—Drury 
Mrs. ’Arris Goes to Paris (1)— 

Gallico 
The Light Infantry Ball (1)—Basso 
The Young Titan (IIb)—Mason 
The Chinese Box (1)—Eyre 
The Art of Llewellyn Jones (IIb)— 

Bonner 
Nine Coaches Waiting (1)—Stewart 














I. Suitable for general reading: 


No Man Tells Everything—Block 

The Earth Shook, the Sky Burned— 
Bronson 

Yesterday—Dermout 

Stiff Upper Lip—Durrell 

Station Wagon in Spain—Keyes 

The Flowers of Hiroshima—Morris 

The Crime of Giovanni Venturi— 
Shaw 

The Cure d’ Ars—Fourrey & Perrin 

The Mills of Colne—Neill 

Lives of the Poets—Untermeyer 

Cautionary Verses—Belloc 

Collected Poems—Betjeman 

The Exploits of Tommy Hambledon 
—Coles 
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Appointment in Tibet—Murray 
Kings, Lords and Commons— 
O’Connor 


II. Suitable only for adults: 
A. Because of advanced style and con- 


tents: 

Voice of the Lute—Baner 

Assault on a Queen—Finney 

Best American Short Stories: 1959 
—Foley & Burnett 

Wolfe at Quebec—Hibbert 

The Lady and the Giant—Kelland 

Groucho and Me—Marx 

Blind Man’s Mark—Palmer 

The First Hundred Years—Perkin 

What Next, Doctor Peck?—Peck 

Segaki—Stacton 

Add a Dash of Pity—Ustinov 

The House of the Double Axe— 
Vaughan 

The Devil’s Advocate—West 

Crime and Mr. Campion— 
Allingham 

The Alternate Case—Dinneen 

The Emperor’s Ladies—Gerson 

The Battle of France, 1940— 
Goutard 

Jean Sibelius—Johnson 

A Man for Every Woman—Klemer 

The Freudian Ethic—La Pierce 

A Key to the Morgue—Martin 

Walls Rise Up and Hold Autumn in 
Your Hand—Perry 

Killer on the Catwalk—Phillips 

Not Me, Inspector—Reilly 

Daughter of France—Sackville-West 

Through the Night—Scholz 

I Was a Teen-Age Dwarf—Shulman 

The Sound of Walls—Twersky 

The Same Door—Updike 

Labor, U.S.A.—Velie 

Road to Revolution—Yarmolinsky 
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Nephew to the Emperor—Brenner 

Scandal at High Chimneys—Carr 

Union Street—Causley 

Modern Verse in English: 1900- 
1950—Cecil & Tate 

Slack Tide—Coxe 

Love and Death—Fisher 

New World in the Tropics—Freyre 

The Frozen Revolution—Gibney 

The Piper and the Bard—Gleckner 

The Sapphire Conference—Graaf 

The Country of a Thousand Years 
of Peace—Merrill 

Daily Life in the Times of Homer— 
Mireaux 

The Night of the Hammer— 
O’Gorman 

Hard Hearts Are for Cabbages— 
Putnam 

Summer Knowledge—Schwartz 

The Short Cases of Inspector 
Maigret—Simenon 


B. Because of immoral incidents which 


do not, however, invalidate 

the book as a whole: 
The Pursuit of the Prodigal— 

Auchincloss 
Tempo di Roma—Curvers 
Big River, Big Man—Duncan 
Tall Short Stories—Duthie 
Kingstree Island—Ehle 
The Hunt—Erno 
The Wheeler Dealers—Goodman 
The Graveyard—Hlasko 
The Slide Area—Lambert 
Nicola—Lindop 
Questions of Precedence—Mauriac 
The Mermaid Madonna—Myrivilis 
The Breaking of Bumbo—Sinclair 
The Barren Beaches of Hell— — 
Cochrell 

New Face in the Mirror—Dayan 
The Day of Sacrifice—Esfandiary 
Goldfinger—Fleming 
Jigger Whitchet’s War—Kolb 
The Older Soldier—Lambert 
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Shadow of Guilt—Quentin 

Round Shape—Routsong 

The Man Who Was Three Jumps 
Ahead—Stone 

Every Day Is Sunday—Temple 

The Deadly Sex—Webb 

A Sour Apple Tree—Blackburn 

Knock Three-One-Two—Brown 

Just Murder, Darling—Brussel 

Advise and Consent—Drury 

The Golden Youth of Lee Prince— 
Goodman 

The Men from the Bush—Hardy 

The Endless Colonnade—Harling 

The Mob’s Man—Horan 

Confetti for Gino—Madalena 

Let Me Be Awake—Mitchner 

The Sumatra—Moore 


III. Permissible for the discriminat- 


ing adult: 

Flight from Ashiya—Arnold 

The Much Honored Man—Tamkus 

Barbara Greer—Birmingham 

The Town House—Lofts 

When the Ship Sank—MacGregor 

Arturo’s Island—Morante 

He Had It Made—Offit 

The Cave—Warren 

The New Golden Bough—Frazer & 
Gaster 

The Crossroads—MacDonald 

Kitty, I Hardly Knew You— 
McSorley 


IV. Not recommended to any reader: 


Lover Man—Anderson 

The Finished Man—Garrett 

The Lotus Eaters—Green 

The Charlatan—Arnothy 

The Americanization of Emily— 
Huie 

This Violent Land—Jacobs 

Strangers on the Shore—Kiker 

Saturday Night and Sunday Morning 
—Sillitoe 
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When Noah sailed the waters blue, 
He had his troubles, same as you. 
For forty days he drove the ark 
Before he found a place to park. 
Hardware Age 
e 
Patient: “I don’t seem to remember 
things any more.” 
Doctor: “How long has this been 
going on?” 
Patient: “How long has what been 
going on?” 
® 
New father: “I’m so excited! Is it 
a boy or a girl?” 
Nurse: “The one in the middle is a 
boy.” 





Impatient customer: “I only get an 
hour for lunch, miss.” 

Waitress (as she hurries by): “I 
can’t discuss your labor troubles with 
you now.” 

e 


This inquiry came to the reserva- 
tion desk of a resort hotel: 

“Do you have suitable accommoda- 
tions where I can put up with my 
wife?” 

e 


From a correspondent: When asked 
how he felt, Kish McKish always an- 
swered: “I’m in fine fettle.” And that’s 
where the old saying originated, “Fine 
fettle of Kish!” 
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“Dear Mick, if you are still alive, 
please send me the five dollars you 
owe me by return post.” 

Reply by telegram: “Dear Pat, I am 
dead.” Oriflamme 


wae Sed 


ea 
At the movies (1939): “Madam, 
would you mind removing your hat?” 


At the movies (1959): “Why don’t 
you get your hair cut, son?” 








Doctor: “Tell your wife not to wor- 
ry about that slight deafness, as it is 
simply an indication of advancing 
years.” 

Husband: “You tell her.” 





FILE 13 
The young fellows who drive 
with one hand are usually headed 
for a church aisle. Some will 
walk down it, some will be car- 
ried. 
@ 


A lie travels around the earth 
while the truth is putting on its 
shoes. 

e 

If you don’t learn anything 
from your mistakes there’s no 
sense making them. 
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Accent on Australia, June 
Alcoholics, children of, May 24 
All roads lead to Rome in a’ Sep 1 
American penal laws, Dec 44 
American, the a. Ang 9 
Anchor of hope, Jun 
y wage od for strength, Dec 20 
Are they genuine bishops? Apr 16 
Are you superstitious? Aug 1 
Are you too strict with your children? May 26 
Australia, accent on, June 
Authority, too much, Feb 35 


Beloved American, the, Aug 9 

Bequests, the lawyer and pious, July 1 

Big saints! Little words! St. Peter, May 8; St. 
Baul, July 12; St. Joan of Arc, Oct 27 

Bishops, are they genuine, Apr 16 

Breast-milk bank, moral aspects of, Feb 16 

» the, ~y 43 

Business! it’s none of my, 





Can pr gee ge ag .. lawful without possibil- 
ity of marriage 

Capital punishment, the _ and, Sep 7 
Capital punishment, medical experimentation as, 








e 1 
ic, confessed, Mar 9 
olic s of Catholic a, May 20 
» grade yourself ; as a, Apr 
olic c parents pp to aie schools, Feb 


48 
Catholic ee © fF Catholics, again: on the 
obligation of 
Gen A schools, aay Catholic parents opposed to, 


Catholic style, United Nations: July 16 
Catholics and kindness, Mar 1 
Catholics and the practice fi the virtues, May 12 
Catho! 8, ° — for, Jan 25 
nc ue 3 of, ry 40> i 7 
g world, no change in a, May 
bangin the cold pas July 32 
heating in school, Mar 
eerful, how t ‘0 be, Apr i 
ild comes tht a lost, Aug 29 
? are you too strict ih your, Ma 
be allowed to choose their re 5 dll 
hould, Oct 
dren, ones | who Peet Jan 36 
oO 


hrist and David, Aug My 
hrist, the prophets and, May 50 
hrist, foster-father of, Mar 
tian Russia, working for, Jan 1 
7 tianity a sad religion, is, an 12 

tmas, empty hearts for, Dec 51 
hristmas, preparation for, 1 
ristmas story, oe the, Dec 11 
hurch and capital punishment, Sep 7 
lock, God’s, 
lothes of sacrifice, the, Aug 47 

of Catholic conduct: working together for 

a —— Feb 30; do’s and don’t’s for parishion- 


Bs Hl il 
separate schools, Dec 42 
Cold ees at ¢ ch . the, July 32 

lection, Sunday, how much should you give in 
the? July 1 
Communion, "ick bed, Nov 20 
Com weed Catholic. Mt ron ay yt for, June 1 
Confessed Ca ar 9 ‘ 
Confidence in the aloe of God, our, June 55 
Cornerstone, what is the — of a? Apr 51 
Courtship, friendship or, gp? 
Crucifix, to a child, how to tian, Nov 10 
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David and Christ, Aug 22 

David and the at, Aus of Christ, a 43 

Death, explaining to a child, June 22 

Defense o television, in, HE ene 

Denouncers of Catholic oxy Catholic, May 20 
Desert, thunder from the, Dec 22 
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ee newspaper, why you should read your, 
ec 

Doctor and the patient, the, Dec 9 

Doctors in partnership, pr 

Do’s and don’t’s for parishioners, Apr 38 


Earth? how old is the, me = 

Education, social side of, roy 

Empty hearts for Christmas, ec 51 

Engaged cou: maples, Je take vacation trips alone togeth- 
er, may? 

Except for Bie Nov. 12 

Explaining death to a child, June 22 


Fatima, La a Lamgies, Oct 8 

Fatima, secret of, se 4 

Fears about old age, Feb 23 

a Catholic parents opposed to Catholic schools, 


Foster-father of Christ, Mar 20 

Fraternal charity, worst sin * a Feb 1 
Friendship or courtship? Sep 

Future c — worries about Canis. Feb 25 


God’s plan for Bie church, Oct 41 

Grade school oe too young for the semi- 
nary? is a, 

Grade yourself A a Catholic, Apr 23 

Green-eyed monster, Nov 25 


Heavenly helpers, Au 
Help, spiritual, oe > practical, for widows and 
widowers, Aug 
Help clean up the —_ A ad 7 
Help sinners, how 
Heralds of the cen Feb 35 
Holy Communion, wasted opportunities for, Feb 10 
Holy hour, how to make a private, Sep 14 
Home, little troubles at, Aug 15 
ope, anchor of, June 15 
Hospital costs: are they too pieht Jan 30 
Housekeeping older sisters, Dec 1 
How much mortification do you cut Mar 21 
How Ptaly should you give in the Sunday collec- 
tion 
How old is i earth? June 25 
How to be cheerful, Apr 1 
How to deal with wrong attitudes in others, Jan 


How to explain the — to a child, Nov 10 

How to —_ sinners, Oct 1 

How to make a private holy joer, Pm 14 

How to recognize a spoiled c ay 9 18 

How to treat a rebellious a yey 

Hushand’s i g - a plea od during 
childbirth, 

Hypnotism, anaes of, Sep 12 





Irreligious? are scientists, Mar 30 

Is a grade gchod’, graduate too young for the 
seminary? a = 

Is a pretense of marriage ever lawful? June 20 

It’s none of my business! Oct 20 


_— in-laws, should they be avoided? July 30 
udge, the king and the, Sep 21 


Katie, Feb 32 

Kind suffering, Oct 7 

Kindness and Catholics, Mar 1 
King and the judge, the, Sep 1 
Knees, a nation on its, Mar 15 


La Salette, Lourdes, Fatima, Oct 8 

Lawyer and pious bequests, the, July 10 

Leaving 3 widowed em for marriage, Nov 41 
Legacy, profession as a n 16 

Lent, three grades of Catatics in, Feb 7 
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Less talk! More prayer! Jan 51 

Lightning and the whirlwind, the, Oct 49 

Liguoriana: heralds of the truth, Feb 55; the 
proof of miracles, Mar 57; our confidence in the 
mother of God, June 55; the practice of the 
love of Jesus Christ, July 55; the practice of 
the love of Jesus Christ, Aug 56; the practice 
of the love of Jesus Christ, Sep 54; the practice 
of the love of Jesus Christ, Oct. 55; the practice 
of the love of Jesus Christ, Nov 56 

Little lessons in Catholic living: walking alon 
the street of sorrows, Feb ; the anchor o 
hope, June 15; little troubles at home, Aug 15 

Little troubles at home, Aug 15 

Loneli , bugaboo of, the, June 43 

I li . ¥ dies for, Apr 28 

Lost child comes home, a, Aug 29 

Lourdes, Fatima, La Salette, Oct 8 








Mails! help clean up the, July 7 

Man from monkey? Oct 18 | 5 

Marriage, can oe ee be lawful without 
possibility of, Apr 
arriage, is a pretense of, ever lawful? June 20 

Marriage, planning rhythm for the first years of, 
Mar 48 

May altar, May 19 : : 

May engaged — take vacation trips alone 
together? Oct 2 : i 5 

Medical experimentation as capital punishment, 
June 

Mental prayer for — re July 14 

Miracles, proof of, Mar 57 

Monkey? man from, Oct 18 

Monster, green-eyed, Nov 25. 

Moral aspects of a reast-milk bank, Feb 16 

Morality of hypnotism, Sep 12 _ 

More about the — collection, Nov 13 

More prayers, Less talk, Jan 51 

Mortification, how much do you need? Mar 21 

Mother, what a, must be, May 1 

Mother of God, our confidence in, June 55 

Mother’s opposition to daughter’s marriage, Jan 49 

Mothers, school for, Oct. 15 

Mothers who dislike children, for, Jan 36 


Nation on its knees, a, Mar 14 

No change in a changing world, May 37 
No time for tomorrow, Jan 

Nuns out of this world! Apr 33 


Obligation of Catholic schooling for Catholics, 


'y 
Old age. fears about, Feb 23 
a wasted, for Holy Communion, Feb 


rtunity for Catholics, Jan 25 
one + mana daughter’s marriage, mother’s, Jan 


4 
Out of this world, nuns, Apr. 33 


Parents are teachers, Sep 8 

Parish, welcome to the, Apr 10 

Parish, working together for the, Feb 30 

Parishioners, do’s and don’t’s for, Apr 38 

Partnership, doctors in, Apr 8 

Patron saints for the month: Jan 47; Feb 36; Mar 
27; = 30; May 46; June 34; July 24; Aug 44; 
Oe es oe ee 7 

Penal Laws, American, the, Dec 44 

Pious bequests, the lawyer and, July 10 , 

Plannin rhythm for the first years of marriage, 








ar 
Plea for husband’s companionship during child- 
eer avai. He, St 
ope speaks, the, Jan 
Power to love, the, Aug 20 
Practice of the love of Jesus Christ, the, July 55; 
Aug 56; Sep 54; Oct 35; Nov 56 
Practice of the virtues, Catholics and the, May 12 
Praise of Protestants, in, May 
Prayer, mental, for single persons, July 14 
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Pre-marriage clinic: mother’s opposition to daugh- 
ter’s marriage, Jan 49; ee ere for the 
first years of marriage, Mar 48; is a pretense 
of marriage ever law ul? te 20; on revealing 
Past sins to fiances, Aug 36; may engaged cou- 
ples take vacation trips alone together? Oct 26; 
co-education vs. separate schools, 42 

Preparation for Christmas, Dec 1 

Presence, the real, Apr 

Pretense of marriage ever lawful? June 20 

Prince of misfortunes, Feb 

Private holy hour, how to make a, Sep 14 

Problems of professional people: a profession as a 
legacy, Jan 16; the moral aspects of a breast- 
milk bank, Feb 16; cheating in school, Mar 12; 
doctors in partnership, + 8; the judge and 
capital punishment, May 10; medical experimen- 
tation as capital punishment, June 13; the law- 
yer and pious bequests, July 10; the social side 
of education, Aug 7; the morality of hypnotism, 
Sep 12; moral problems of the letter-carrier, 
Nov 8; the doctor and the patient, Dec 9 

Problems of single people: how to deal with wrong 
attitudes in others, tn 10; fears about old age, 
Feb 23; remedies for loneliness, Apr. 28; chil- 
dren of alcoholics, May 24; bugaboo of loneli- 
ness, age 43; mental prayer for single persons, 
July 14; the power to love, Aug 20; friendship 
or courtship? Sep 24; unreasonable remorse, 

t 30; leaving a widowed mother for marriage, 
Nov 41; housekeeping older sisters, 15 

Profession as a legacy, Jan 1 

Program for busy wives and mothers, Dec 33 

Program for relaxing, Nov 

Program for widows, Jan 18 

Proof of miracles, the, Mar 57 

Prophets and Christ, the, May 50; June 45 

Protestants, in praise of, beg 42 

rn, what do, mean by the church? July 


Purgatory, why? Nov 22 





Readers Ask: too much authority? Feb 35; are 
scientists irreligious? Mar 30; are they genuine 
bishops? Apr 16; the missing books, May 7; how 
old is the earth? June 25; rock and roll, July 
50; secret of Fatima a 28; the church and 
capital punishment, Sept ; man from monkey? 
Oct 18; except for immorality, Nov 12 

Real presence, the, Apr 

Rebellious wife, how to treat a, Apr 49 

Relaxing, program for, Nov 

Religion for little children: the real presence, 

Apr 25; explaining death to a child, June 22; 

how to explain the crucifix to a child, Nov. 10; 

telling the Christmas story, Dec 11 

Religion? is Christianity a ved, Jan 12 











Religion? should chil d to choose 
heir, Oct 

Remedies for loneliness, Apr 28 

Remorse, unreasonable, t 

Revealing past sins to fiances, on, Aug 36 
Rhythm, trust in God vs., May 40 


Rhythm, planning for the first years of marriage, 


ar 
Roads, all, lead to Rome in 1961, Sep 1 
Rock and roll, July 50 

Rome, all roads lead to, in 1961, Sep 1 
Russia, working for Christian, Jan 


Sacrifice, the clothes of, Aug 47 

Sad religion? is Christianity a, Jan 12 
Saint Joan of Arc, 27 

Saint Paul, July 12 
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Sealey? Pd a 
for the 

Should, children be allowed to choose their reli- 
ion? 

Should po bs in-laws be avoided? July 30 

Sick bed Communion, Nov 20 


rade school graduate too young 


Sideglances: for mothers who dislike children, 
Jan 36; worries about supporting future chil- 
dren, F 25; seminarians, certain and uncer- 


tain, Mar 44; can company-keeping be lawful 

without possibility of marriage? Apr Cath- 

olic denouncers of Catholic shale, May 20; 

en The Liguorian is not sold through school 

Gata June 27; again: on the obligation of 
tholic schooling for Catholics, July 27; spirit- 

ual, moral, — help for widows and wid- 

owers, Aug ; is a grade a graduate too 

young for the seminary? Se 2; should chil- 

dren be allowed to choose t e religion? Oct 

9 what kind of people commit suicide? Nov 
9: i should read your diocesan news- 

=i 

Sinners, how to help, Oct 1 

Sins, revealing past, to fiances, Aug 36 

Smutty talk among the married, Sep 31 

Social side of education, the, Aug 7 

Sorrows, walking along the street of, Feb 44 

Spoiled “child, how to recognize a, Apr 18 

Street of sorrows, walking along the, Feb 44 

Strict, are you too, with your iidecn? May 26 

Suffering, kind, Oct 7 

Suicide? what kind of people commit, Nov 29 

eg collection? how much should you give in 
the, 

Sunday 7 more about the, Nov 13 

Superstitious? are you, Aug 1 

Supporting future children, worries about, Feb 25 


Talk about work! Sep 26 
Teachers, parents are, Sep 8 
Television, in defense of, » al 31 
Telling the Christmas story, Dec 11 
Thoughts for the shut-in: the ys speaks, Jan 
28; prince of a emg Feb 9; foster-father of 
Christ, Mar 20; altar, Ma 19; neavenly 
helpers, Aug = Pie suffering, Oct 7; sick bed 
—— Nov 20; anointing for strength, 





Three grades of brag in Lent, Feb 7 
Thunder from the desert, Dec 22 
Tomorrow, no time for. Jan 7 

Too much — Feb 35 

Troubles at home, little, Aug 15 

Trust in God vs. rhythm, May 40 
Truths, heralds of the, Feb 5 

Twelve rules for company-keeping, June 1 


United Nations: Catholic i ae july 16 
Unreasonable remorse, O: 


Walking along the street of sorrows, Feb 44 
— opportunities for Holy Communion, Feb 
Welcome to the parish, 


Apr | 
What a mother must be, a’ 
— do Protestants mean he the Church? July 


What have they done with God? Mar 39 

What is the _——- of a cornerstone? Apr 51 

What kind of people commit suicide? Nov 29 

Whirlwind, the lightning and the, Oct 49 

Whi e Liguorian is not sold aoough school 

pan J June 27 

y purgatory? Nov 22 

bag = should read your diocesan newspaper, 

lec 

Lo cog mates, leaving a, for marriage, Nov 41 

ws and widowers, aa spiritual, moral 
help for, Aug 33 

Widows, p for, 

Wife, how to treat a Ea _ 

Wives and husbands only: for Catholic parents 
opposed to Catholic schools, Feb 48; how to 
treat a rebellious wife, Apr 49; trust in God vs. 
rhythm, oe ; should jealous in-laws be 
avoided? July 30; smutty talk among the mar- 
ried, Sep 31; plea for husband’s companionship 
during childbirth, Nov 50 

Wives and mothers, program for busy, Dec 33 

Work! talk about, Sep 26 

Working for Christian Russia, Jan 1 

Working together for the parish, Feb 

Worries about supporting future chiitiree, Feb 25 

Worst sin against fraternal charity, Feb 1 

bei ong oo in others, how to deal with, 

an 





I WISH I HAD KNOWN 
Some terse precepts to those of teen age, under the caption of “Ten 
Things I Wish I had Known Before I Was 21,” are stated thus: 
1. What I was going to do for a living — exactly what my life- 


work would be. 


2. That my health after 30 depended in a large degree on what I put 


into my stomach before I was 21. 
How to take care of money. 


SIAR YW 


The commercial asset of being neatly and sensibly dressed. 

That habits are mighty hard to change after you’re 21. 

That worthwhile things require time, patience, and work. 

That the world would give me just about what I deserved. 

That a thorough education not only pays better wages than hard 


labor, but it brings the best of everything else. 
9.. The value of absolute truthfulness in everything. 
10. That my parents weren’t old fogies after all. 
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GIFT FROM THE HEART 


These words are addressed to the thousands of our readers 
who have found THE LIGUORIAN instructive, stimulating, 
enjoyable and helpful in the task of living as practical 
Catholics. Are you one of them? If so, would you not like to 
help others share in such a good thing? 


If you give a subscription to THE LIGUORIAN to someone 
as a Christmas gift, you know that you are giving something 
that pertains to Christmas. It will give this person a year's 
thoughts about Christ and His teaching, His love and mercy, 
His plan for peace on earth and happiness in heaven. 


This offer is not inspired by any profit motive. 


Your gift subscriptions to THE LIGUORIAN will not add to 
the income of any of its editors because none of them receives 
any money for his work. 


It will not raise advertising rates and revenues by adding 
more readers, because THE LIGUORIAN carries no paid 


advertising. 


It will not enlarge the list of names to whom appeals may 
be sent for donations, because THE LIGUORIAN never uses, 
nor permits to be used, the names of its readers for circularizing 
letters of any kind. 


As THE LIGUORIAN is published solely for the benefit and 
enjoyment of its readers, so you may give it as a Christmas 
present intended solely for the benefit and enjoyment of your 
friends. 


Don’t wait to make use of this opportunity. Make our office 
work and your Christmas shopping easy by sending in your 
gifts now. 


Use the blank on the back cover of this issue for one or two 
gifts, or a separate sheet of paper for several. 





Your Best Christmas Gifts 


You are limited in regard to the ways in which you can 
bring grown people closer to Christ. You cannot pick them 
up and carry them. You cannot push them or pull them. 
You can only act on their mind by helping them to know 
Christ, and on their will by inspiring them to love and serve 
Him. 

The easiest way to assist the minds and wills of those 
whom you wish to make happy is to give them reading mat- 
ter about Christ and His will and His promises and His 
love. The Liguorian is such reading matter. Give a year’s 
subscription starting with this Christmas issue to many whom 
you love. You will bring them closer to Christ. 


CHRISTMAS GIFT RATES ———-—-—— 
One subscription (1 year) 


Additional subscriptions each $1.50 | 


Add 25c for each subscription to Canada and foreign countries. 
Send as many as you wish. Include your own renewal. 





Please send THE LIGUORIAN as my gift to: 


Your Name 


Street & No 


I enclose $ subscriptions. 


C1 Bill me after Christmas for $____ for total of ____ subscriptions. 


LIST YOUR ADDITIONAL GIFTS ON SEPARATE SHEET 
THE LIGUORIAN LIGUORI, MO 





